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THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 



I. 

"the office." 

As a nation we are watchful and jealous as to the selec- 
tion of those to whom for the time being is entrusted 
the care of securing our interests and disposing of our 
resources at home — that is to say, of our own representa- 
tives in Parliament and the Ministers selected from 
amongst them. Ought we not in consistency to be 
equally interested in the selection of those who repre- 
sent our national interests of equivalent magnitude 
abroad ? Yet so far are we from having any perceptible 
national voice in this matter that few amongst us so 
much as even know by what process and through whose 
initiative the men who speak in England's name to the 
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2 THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Statesmen of other nations, and by whose reports our 
Foreign Minister is necessarily gaided, came to hold their 
high positions. We are all aware, indeed, that we possess 
a Foreign Office, and that we have a Diplomatic Service ; 
but there the knowledge of the subject with most of us 
ends. With a few the knowledge has been pursued a 
litde further. Such exceptional persons, by paying 
strict attention to occasional Parliamentary utterances 
on the question, have gathered such facts as that the 
Foreign Office is entered by means of limited compe- 
tition, all competitors being named by the Secretary 
of State ; whilst the Diplomatic Service is entered on 
the individual nomination of the same minister, each 
attach^ being required to pass a test examination. And 
at this point our acquaintance with the subject stops. 
When the portals of the Foreign Office close behind a 
newly-received novice, the processes of his subsequent 
career are as unknown to the outer world as are those of 
a sister who has taken the veil. Thenceforth he belongs 
to a mysterious fraternity into whose proceedings it 
does not become the outer world to pry. Each Foreign 
Office clerk is a priest of secrecy, and it is the boast 
of their number that not one amongst them has ever 
been guilty of an indiscretion in this respect. Secrecy 
is, in fact, the system on which the Foreign Office lives, 
and it is never in any instance departed from, save in 
the presence of an irresistible popular demand, or of the 
absolute order of Parliament. It is, indeed, so ingrained 
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in the Foreign Office mind as to have become a second 
nature. As we, together with, as we believe, the great 
mass of our countrymen, are no admirers of a system 
which, pushed to excess, is not only wholly unnecessary, 
but, on the contrary, distinctly prejudicial, to the public 
interests, we propose to draw aside the veil which falls 
behind the portals of the palace in Downing Street, and 
to show in this and succeeding papers what the system 
is whereon we depend for the information from abroad 
on which our Foreign Secretary must perforce rely in 
dealing with our national interests; who and what the 
men are who work that system, and how they work it ; 
and to what manner of men are entrusted the powers 
devolving upon Her Majesty's Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters. In other words, we propose to sketch the Foreign 
Office as it is, and then to pass in review those whom 
it has appointed to represent us abroad. 

To define what is meant by the term Foreign Office, 
in the full length and breadth of all the term implies, is 
not very easy. Everyone knows that it is the one of our 
public offices within which are transacted the affairs of 
England with other nations not being portions of the 
British Empire. Everyone knows that the Foreign Office, 
locally, forms part of the magnificent quadrangle of pub- 
lic buildings facing the Prime Minister s miserable official 
residence in Downing Street, and that it is presided over, 
nominally at least, by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for the time being. But the two magic words 
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4 THE FOBEIGN OFFICE. 

imply something far more wonderful than is apparent 
to most of those to whom they are familiar. In point 
of fact there is in " the Office " something so subtle 
as to have baffled the power and penetration of more 
than one Secretary of State, its nominal head. Even 
Lord Palmerston had to own that he was no match for 
" the Office." He could, with some trouble, manage to 
get along with it, but that was all. Lord Palmerston 
had a preference for being master ; but so had the local 
bureaucracy, which, being permanent, was the more 
powerful element of the two, and so a compromise had 
to be e£fected. 

And if it was so with our most powerful and dicta- 
torial Minister, what must it be with others ? They 
indeed make no pretence to be rulers. They may 
initiate a foreign policy, but in other respects they are 
the mouthpiece of " the Office." So it was with Lord 
Bussell ; so it was with Lord Granville ; so it was with 
Lord Derby ; so it is with Lord Salisbury — with the 
difference that in the case of the last-named Minister he 
is in the hands of his private secretary, instead of in those 
of a clique. What, then, is the Foreign Office, which 
exists as a thing apart from the foreign policy of the 
day, and from the Minister of the day ? It is a time- 
respected bureaucracy — a fraternity of gentlemen clerks^ 
bom and brought up in the official purple, who dispose 
through an arbitrarily selected committee of their own 
number of a splendid array of patronage, and who,. 
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being the patrons^ the king-makers, so to speak, of 
such high-placed and envied persons as Ambassadors and 
Ministers — not to speak of such smaller fry as Consuls- 
General and Consuls — naturally estimate themselves at 
no inconsiderable value. 

Moreover, the Foreign Office is in an especial degree 
the Department of State which speaks in the name of 
The Queen. All political despatches which reach the 
Office are without delay placed before Her Majesty, to 
whom are likewise submitted the Minister s replies to 
them in draft, before being sent abroad. The Queen 
not unfrequently makes alterations in the drafts in 
question, and generally — as in the case of the despatch 
to the United States on the " Trent " affair — most 
judicious and valuable alterations. All the formal 
letters from Her Majesty to foreign Sovereigns are like- 
wise sent through the Treaty Department of the Foreign 
Office. All names of Ambassadors and Ministers, too, 
are submitted for the Queen's approval before their 
appointment. And thus '' the Office," being in such 
intimate and exceptional relations with the Sovereign, 
has come to look upon itself as a specially Boyal and 
specially powerful Office which can do no wrong. 

There may be once in the course of many years an 
exception, in some degree, to the ordinary rule, accord- 
ing to which the Minister for the time being is a thing 
apart from " the Office." He may, by some rare chance, 
possibly belong to it. Such an exceptional instance 
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was the late Lord Clarendon^ who^ though Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was at the same time a professional 
diplomatist — a child of the Foreign OflSce, and conse- 
quently acquainted with all the rigging of the official 
ship. But such a coincidence happens only once in a 
generation, and in no way breaks the rule as to the 
permanent bureaucratic sway. 

We are not aware as to the general principles which 
may regulate the very different terms on which salary 
and emoluments are given to clerks in our various 
public offices, and the very different social status accorded 
to them. The members of the Foreign Office are, 
we believe, with reference to the clerks of other offices, 
as the Guards are with reference to other regiments — 
the Treasury and the War Office being in the clerical 
hierarchy much in the position of the Bifle Brigade and 
the Light Cavalry regiments. But as there may not be 
any very exceptional qualities or virtues hidden beneath 
the red coats of Her Majesty's Household Brigade, so 
are there no exceptional clerky qualities found in the 
clerks of the Foreign Office. 

The duties of Foreign Office clerks are simply those 
of clerks. They are sometimes flattered by being written 
or talked of as diplomatists ; they are in no degree 
anything of the kind. They are merely confidential 
clerks — the confidential nature of their employment 
rendering it worth while to keep up at an expensive 
rate this aristocratic office, and to work its members 
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comparatiyely lightly. Each clerk of the Foreign Office 
diplomatic establishment is^ or may probably be at 
any one time, the depositary of one or more secrets 
which would be saleable at a high price on the Stock 
Exchange or elsewhere. The Foreign Office clerks 
being selected for their social position, would disgrace 
themselves and their relatives were they to abuse the con- 
fidence reposed in them ; and it is a fact that although 
there may have been instances of Foreign Office 
clerks turning out gamblers, bankrupts, and hopeless 
debauchees, there is not an instance on record, in the 
present generation, at least, of any one of their number 
betraying a trust. It was reserved for the Civil Service 
writer, Mr. Charles Marvin, to disclose the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Agreement. 

This absolute confidence in their secrecy is the justifi- 
cation of the system of high-paid, lightly- worked Foreign 
Office clerks. As far as their ordinary duties are con- 
cerned, there is no occasion whatsoever either to pay 
them more highly than the clerks of other offices, or to 
insist on a more severe test for their admittance. A 
severe test may be a useful means of thinning the 
ranks of would-be members of a much-petted office, 
but we doubt whether, considering the ordinary nature 
of their duties, a clerk is very much the better for 
having had his mental organization stimulated into 
a high degree of activity. All he really requires to 
enable him to get through his work creditably is 
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to write English correctly and accurately, to have a 
clear handwriting, and to he ahle to translate French 
into English. 

For the rest, the Foreign Office is a very pleasant 
Club ; its members stroll in languidly about the hour 
of one ; they get through their private correspondence 
and their lunch, and then sit down to an hour or two of 
work ; then, after tea, social inter-office visits, and talk, 
and perusal of the afternoon papers, they have a burst 
of work again, and then disperse. By patience and the 
aid of two months or more annual holiday, varied by an 
exchange of work to some embassy or legation, they 
arrive at the comfortable position of Chief of Depart- 
ment, with £1,000 a year, and a pension in prospect. 



IT. 

A DAT AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

A DAY at the Foreign Office commences early ; in fact, 
-with the arrival of the Queen's messengers from abroad, 
about 7 A.M. The tired messenger delivers his bags 
to the sub-porter, who despatches them up-stairs to the 
bedroom of the resident clerk on duty. This sleepy 
functionary opens the bags and, tearing open the 
official envelopes to the address of the Secretary of 
State (with the exception of those marked '* Consular " 
or " Commercial "), proceeds to extract their contents. 
Each despatch arrives, as a matter of course, docketed, 
and the clerk has merely to mark on the back the date 
of receipt, and to preserve its date and number. He 
then sends off, as fast as they are received, all political 
despatches in official boxes by relay of home-service 
messengers to the private residence of the Under-Secre- 
tary of State. If we follow the messenger we find that 
official, not exactly shaving, but at the corresponding 
stage of the day's duties at which gentlemen arrive who 
are so far civilised as to have given up that habit. The 
duties of an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs are in their very nature about as hard and irk- 
some as the worst enemy of such an official could wish 
them to be. It is difficult to compare things. A 
manager of a theatre, bound by advertisements to pro- 
duce a certain piece at a certain date, and having ta 
deal meanwhile with irate and offended actresses, ha& 
no enviable time of it, any more than has an editor of a 
daily paper about midnight ; but there are moments when 
either the one or the other might hesitate to excjiange 
places with the permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The despatches (there are between one and two 
hundred of them received daily at the Foreign Office) 
reach the Under-Secretary of State just as he may be 
rising from the sleep of a conscientious man who ha& 
many grave things on his mind, of participation in and 
responsibility for which he cannot, do what he will^ 
divest himself. 

But with the arrival of the messenger Lord Tenterden 
must put his morning s rejections in his pocket, and 
proceed to note the contents of the despatches which 
in too quick succession reach him. With the trained 
official perception, the task does not occupy a very 
long time. He writes his suggestions as to the proper 
reply on the back of the docket, and sends the boxes 
in succession to the private residence of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs — all but such as demand legal advice 
thereon, which are sent to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
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legal Under-Secretary for State, and by him, when neces- 
sary, are transmitted to the Law Officers of the Crown* 
This morning's work of an hour or more finished, Lord 
Tenterden may be presumed to have his breakfast, to 
read his Times, and to enjoy his forenoon's walk ; he ia 
not wanted again until between twelve and one o'clock. 

To return to the Foreign Office. From eight till 
twelve it is the property of the servants, who are under 
the supervision of the housekeeper. By the last-named 
hour everything within it looks still and placid, and 
the uninitiated visitor arriving at the hour of noon would 
certainly pronounce it a palace of pleasure. 

The " clerk on duty '* who has done the morning's work 
is making up for the inroads on his night's sleep, and 
not a living soul is to be found in any one of the thirty 
rooms devoted to the work of the nation. But any 
casual critic thus forming his judgment of the Foreign 
Office would be quite mistaken. An immense amount of 
work passes through that institution, and the transac- 
tion of this work is so organised as to make late houra 
more convenient. We may presume that Lord Salisbury 
breakfasts early, and that he digests his repast together 
with the contents of the boxes sent him by Lord Tenter- 
den ; at any rate those boxes are returned to the Foreign 
Office about one o'clock, by which time also not only 
does the Under-Secretary appear, but likewise the youth 
of the establishment come languidly from the Bow to 
the scene of their daily labours. 
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In the afteraoon there may usually he seen two or 
three broughams standing within the quadrangle of 
public buildings adjoining Downing Street, close to the 
entrance of the Foreign Office. The Eussian Ambas- 
sador is probably upstairs with Lord Salisbury, whilst 
one or two Ministers are waiting in the ante-room below 
to see the Under-Secretary in time to send off their 
reports by the evening foreign mail. 

In this as in all offices, some clerks really like work, 
whilst others prefer being ornamental. The hour at 
which the clerks of the latter category arrive in Down- 
ing Street is not too strictly noted. 

The Under-Secretary, on his arrival, rings for the 
Chiefs of Departments, distributes the daily work, 
having himself probably a number of replies to dictate 
or to draft, which occupies him till two or three o'clock, 
at which time the Minister is in the Office. The after- 
noon is passed in giving interviews to Ambassadors, 
Ministers, and private individuals ; in official consulta- 
tions; in attending to the management of the Office ; 
in issuing directions to Queen's messengers, and other 
bearers of despatches, &c. ; until, perhaps at six or 
• seven o'clock, perhaps later. Secretary and Under- 
Secretary, together with clerks of all grades, are, weary 
with some five or six hours' work, wending their several 
ways to suburb, club, or home. , 
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III. 

THE SBOEBTAET OF STATE — LORDS GBANVILLE^ 
DEEBY, AND SALISBUEY. 

Secretaries of State differ in their ways, as do any two 
or more men placed in a like position. Of the last three 
Secretaries the present Minister and his immediate 
predecessor have differed in one respect to a remarkable 
extent from Lord Granville. 

Lord Granville has, perhaps^ more genius, in the 
strict sense of the word, than have Lords Derby and 
Salisbury united, but whilst he is constitutionally in- 
dolent, they are both enormously hard-working. Lord 
Granville would often keep a despatch-box full of papers 
sent to him for his approval for four or five daya 
together. Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury, on the 
other hand, have never been known to retain a box longer 
than twenty-four hours, whilst every document is sub- 
jected to their minute inspection. 

Whilst Lord Granville reserves himself for great 
occasions, they positively like work for its own sake,. 
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and Lord Salisbury is probably never so happy as when 
Sunday comes round, and he is enabled to ply his 
•writing apparatus for hours uninterruptedly. 

When the advent of this mighty man of work was 
announced at the Foreign Office something like a panic 
spread over the establishment. And, indeed, Lord 
Salisbury and his private secretary between them have 
•e£fected a revolution in the place ; but it has been a revo- 
lution — ^not a reformation. Instead of communicating 
with the members of the Office, as was always hitherto 
the case, through its official head. Lord Salisbury at 
once set up an office within the office, and did every- 
thing of a confidential nature through the department 
of his private secretary — thus o£fending the Foreign 
Office officials in general, who found themselves for 
the first time treated with half confidence. There was 
therefore at once a certain amount of reserve established 
between the Office and the Secretary of State. The 
<3lerks felt that their old confidential status was, for the 
time being, gone, and they resented the ways of the new 
<;omer and his one adviser. 

The Secretary of State is, of course, nominally all- 
powerful ; but in reality no secretary coming into an 
establishment containing so many wheels within wheels 
as the Foreign Office can dispense with the cordial co- 
operation of its permanent officials if he would avoid 
falling into blunders and inconsistencies. Into this 
'tfall Lord Salisbury has repeatedly tumbled. His 
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Lordship has abundant confidence in himself and in 
his power. He imagined he had but to express his 
ynU for his will to be executed. He little realised the 
vis inertia of those under his control. Thus, on coming 
to Downing Street, one of the first questions he found 
facing him was what British interests might be jeopar- 
-dised by the cession of Kars to Bussia. For this it was 
necessary to ascertain the value of the British import 
trade, vid Trebizond, into Persia. No statistics were 
forthcoming ; whereupon a sweeping circular was issued, 
<iirecting Secretaries of Legation to send in three com- 
mercial or financial reports each year. Had Lord 
Salisbury been on terms of mutual friendship and con- 
fidence with " the OfiBce," someone might, perhaps, by 
this time have taken the trouble to inform him that his 
circular has remained a dead letter. Then, too, his 
Lordship was pleased about a year ago to make a rule 
(in our opinion a very good rule) requiring all diplo- 
matic and consular servants to retire at the age of 
seventy. This was embodied in the Eegulations for her 
Majesty's Diplomatic Service, which were therefore re- 
issued on the occasion. As an example of the emptiness 
of such regulations, we may point to XL, in which it 
is laid down that, " Second or Third Secretaries . . . 
will not be employed more than two years in the same 
Embassy," unless for " special public reasons." Had 
Lord Salisbury possessed one really friendly adviser in 
the Office, he would not have been permitted to re-issue 
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a rale which is notoriously ignored, so far at least a& 
certain Embassies are concerned. With these regola- 
tions there was likewise re-issued Lord Eussell's Circular 
of November 1860 — an admirable instruction if it were 
only acted upon. In it is laid down that, " if any 
Ambassador sees occasion to employ one of the attacfaea 
as his private secretary " (there were no second or third 
secretaries at that date), the manner in which such 
attache should be employed ** in the trausaction of the 
public business is not to be affected thereby. . . . He 
must remain under the control of the Secretary of 
Embassy," &c. &c. This rule, as reaflSrmed by Lord 
Salisbury, admits of no exception. Surely someone 
might have taken the trouble to point out to him that 
it would be better somewhat to modify a rule which no 
steps are taken to enforce, and the violation of which is 
constant and notorious. We thus see that the power of 
the Secretary of State depends to a great extent on the 
will of hie subordinates to carry out his intentions. 

It may help us to realise the character of so important 
a personage as the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
probably the future Prime Minister, if we go back to 
his early life. Lord Robert Cecil was not brought up 
as the heir to his present fortunes. Whilst fi young 
man, with a small allowance, he fell once for all in love. 
His father did not approve of his choice, but the son 
persisted. Terms were come to. He was not to com- 
municate directly or indirectly for a whole year with 
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the lady, and this was the harder as in the interval her 
father died ; hut he stood the trial, and at the end of 
the twelve months the parental assent was given, though 
the parental allowance was not increased. This forced 
Lord Eohert to take to the Press, and occasionally to 
the Stock Exchange, until his elder brother died, and 
all was couleur de rose. All this is surely much to Lord 
Salisbury's credit, but it had one evil influence on his 
character. Because he could descend to the arena and 
fight his way amongst ordinary mortals, his estimate 
of his own abilities is unbounded. One instance will 
suffice as illustration. Whilst at the India Office he 
had to arrive at a decision as to a line of telegraph 
to India, The officer in charge of the department 
explained his plan, and the reasons for its adoption. 
Lord Salisbury took a different view, pooh-poohing all 
the practical knowledge of the officer, and proposing an 

impossible alternative route. Major lost his temper. 

** My Lord,'^ said he, " you have perhaps been able to 
give an occasional hour to the subject; I have devoted 
fifteen years to it, and have gone over every mile of 
both routes ; which of us is likely to know most about 
it ? " It would be well if Lord Sahsbury had more 
such plain-spoken advisers. He sees but few people, 
except in Society, and being of rather a feminine or 
reflective turn of mind, his actions depend very much on 
the influences last brought to bear upon him. He, of 
course, has a principal voice in council as to the policy 

2 
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<it whieh bui deptniaeiit is the exfooeaL He sttends 
Miimtei J to the worik of his oiBee. As to Ins politieml 
#oiM0ieiiee, if we are to judge of it by Ins nttennce 
io the Hcnm ct Lofds» immediately after the Marrin 
ineideiity we fear he does not stand out as a bright 
example to his sabordinates or his fellow countrymen. 

What is to be aaid of a Minister who eoold get 
op and deliberately state before his peers that an all 
bat perfectly acctirate sommary of a secret agreement 
was ** wholly aoworthy of their lordships' confidence'^ ? 

for the rest. Lord and Lady Salisbury fdlfil the social 
part of their official duties with more splendid, constant, 
and diNcriminating hospitality than any of their prede- 
eeMK>rs« 
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IV. 

THE PERMANENT UNDER- SEOEETABT OP STATE — 

LORD HAMMOND. 

The Foreign Office system, as at present constituted, 
dates from the year 1814 ; its birth and that of the 
Holy Alliance were simultaneous. Its motto^ as we 
have said, is "Secrecy." Each Foreign Office clerk is a 
deacon or priest of this order, the great High Priest of 
which was for many years Mr., now Lord, Hammond, 
whose spirit still presides in Downing Street. Lord 
Hammond may be said to have been almost bom in the 
blotting-paper, so early in life was he— owing to his 
father before him having been Under-Secretary of State 
— ^inducted into the mysteries of the faith of whicli he 
was destined in mature years to become so illustrious an 
ornament. He entered the office in 1823, and remained 
the genius of the place for some fifty years. There is 
no doubt as to Lord Hammond's original capacity. By 
his talent, his force of character, his persevering, 
unceasing industry, he was sure to rise to prominence 
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in whatsoever line of life he might adopt. He 
became an M.A. of University College, Oxford ; 
graduated in Honours; and was elected to a Fellowship^ 
But as the sapling may be bent to any shape, so may 
the human intellect be trained to work in any groove ; 
and Mr. Hammond in course of time came to devote 
all the talents he possessed towards the advancement 
of the system he found established in Downing Street. 
Many disciples sat year after year at his feet and paid 
him the sincere homage of imitation, but not one of 
them possessed his powers or strength of will; he stands 
unapproached, the Hercules of clerks. During the twenty 
years in which he held the office of Under-Secretary of 
State several Ministers in succession were at the head of 
the Foreign Office — Lords Clarendon, Malmesbury, Rus- 
sell, Derby, and Granville ; but none of these so much aa 
attempted to dispute the paramount power of Mr. Ham- 
mond within the walls of ** the Office," and over those 
who owned its authority. Mr. Hammond's system of 
government may be said to have been patriarchial. He 
is a most kind-hearted man, and utterly without reproach 
in all the relations of private life. He had his own 
rough and ready ideas of justice, which, however, wero 
very largely tempered by favouritism. He has, for 
instance, been kuown to keep one of his pets as long 
as thirteen years at a time at the much-coveted post 
of Paris, whilst other attaches had to take their turn 
of service about the world. In later years, he, not 
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feeling the advance of time to interfere with his own 
working powers, his ruling principle was to promote 
men exclusively by seniority. Thus when the post of 
Minister to Persia was vacant some years since — a post 
requiring its occupant to possess full bodily activity — 
he unearthed somewhere on the Pacific an old gentle- 
man who had been in Persia some twenty years before, 
and had him conveyed to Teheran. But Mr. Ham- 
mond's strong points^ or weak, as they may seem from 
different points of view, were defending the integrity of 
" the Office," and keeping everything within it under 
the solemn pall of secrecy. Of these traits in his 
character endless illustrations might be given — one or 
two must suffice. One of our representatives in the 
East was some years ago enabled to perform valuable 
service to the India Office. That department expressed 
their regret to the Foreign Office that as he did not 
come within the provisions of the Star of India they 
could not assign thfe Companionship of that Order to 
him, and trusted therefore the Foreign Office would 
give him the O.B. instead. Mr. Hammond could not 
lose the opportunity of reading a lesson to the Secre- 
tary of State for India on his presumption in making 
a suggestion to " the Office " — and so our representative 
remains without either decoration to this day. 

Another incident shows yet more clearly the upper- 
most idea in the then directing Foreign Office mind — 
namely, that England was made for the Office, rather 
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than the Office for England. The incident in question 
would be incredible if it were not true. 

A distinguished officer of the Scinde Horse, who was 
about to proceed on British service to Turkey, happened 
to have a brother who was assistant librarian at the 
Foreign Office. He naturally wished to learn every- 
thing he could respecting the scene of his future opera- 
tions, and with this object went to ask his relative to 
show him certain plans. This his brother could do, 
but when it came to his asking him for the reports 
which accompanied these plans, the Foreign Office 
conscience became uneasy — " he must ask Hammond's 
permission/' It might be thought that as the sole 
conceivable object of the reports in question must have 
been to impart information to those acting in the 
interests of England, there could have been no possible 
harm in giving a perusal of them to a British officer 
proceeding on Her Majesty's service abroad; but "Ham- 
mond " thought otherwise. The assistant librarian was 
soundly rated for his presumption, whilst, of course, 
his brother did not see the reports. 

Lord Hammond wielded immense influence in Down- 
ing Street and far beyond it. It was the highly 
unconstitutional practice — until Mr. Labouchere put a 
stop to it — for the Treasury to pay over yearly to the 
Foreign Office a lump sum of about iG200,000 for the 
purpose of carrying on the diplomatic service ; and of 
this enormous revenue Mr. Hammond was the absolute 
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chancellor, of course under the nominal supervision of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was thus enabled 
to make presents, as it were, or marks of approval, with 
his chiefs consent, to those recommended by their 
superiors, of ^50 or £100 of public money at a time, 
without having to account for the same to any imperti- 
nent Mr. Bylands. He was furthermore entrusted with 
the sole management and distribution of the *' Secret 
Service " Fund, and one day the outside world discovered 
that for years he had (of course with the cognisance of 
his chief, but with that of no one else) been helping 
himself annually to £500 from the fund in question. 

When Lord Hammond, after fifty years service, 
retired, the pension assigned to him included £500 for 
having so disinterestedly managed the Secret Service 
accounts. 

Lord Hammond's unlimited capacity for work, together 
with the complete knowledge which he possessed of the 
clues of every skein of foreign correspondence, made him 
indispensable to each successive Secretary of State ; yet 
were many of his qualities in great part neutralized by 
his almost total practical unacquaintance with foreign 
countries, as evidenced by his famous statement to Lord 
Granville on the eve of the Franco-German War, that 
during all his career he had never known Europe so 
tranquil — ^Europe was indeed tranquil, but it was the 
lull before the storm — and by his utter inability to see 
any question excepting from the narrowest point of view 
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of British interests. In the same way he seemed to 
think that one British agent in a foreign country was 
as good as another, since all depended on the instruction 
from the Foreign OflSce which was placed in his hands. 
We, on the other hand, are disposed rather to agree 
with the late Lord Dalling, that the effect of an instruc- 
tion chiefly depends upon the man into whose hands it 
falls. 

Lord Hammond's bust has been appropriately placed, 
together with that of Lord Palmerston, in the grand 
hall of the Foreign Office. 
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V. 

THE PERMANENT UNDEE-SEOBETAEY OP STATE 

LORD TENTERDEN. 

The day came in the fulness of time when Lord 
Hammond, having completed his fifty years of public 
service, resigned the management of the Foreign OflSce 
to Lord Tenterden, which event occurred in October, 
1873. The change was in some respects one much 
for the better. In the first place Lord Tenterden, even 
supposing him to have been a man of equally narrow 
official views with his predecessor, was not likely, for a 
long time, at least, to acquire the altogether overgrown 
influence which enabled the latter for so long a period 
to dictate to his successive official superiors. Besides, 
Lord Tenterden is essentially a man of broader views, 
and was decidedly the best choice that could be made 
for the post in question. Although, as might be 
expected from anyone brought up in Downing Street, 
he is not without a considerable tincture of official self- 
sufficiency, he can receive all comers civilly, and with- 
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out giving them the idea that war might possibly b& 
the resalt were more than two minutes of his valuable 
time to be devoted to them. Nor is he in the habit, 
like his predecessor, of attempting to browbeat those of 
his interviewers whose rank may be under that of an 
Ambassador or an Archbishop. 

Charles, third Baron Tenterden, then Mr. Abbott, 
entered the Foreign Office in 1854, and was on two 
occasions temporarily employed in a subordinate capacity 
abroad. But his official advancement is mainly due 
to his having made the '"Alabama and other Claims "^ 
question his own. This matter arose in the days when 
Foreign Office agencies still existed. Mr. Alston, the 
then Chief of the United States Department, was an 
*' agent," and this duty taking up much of his time, 
the task of preparing the Alabama papers fell to his 
second, Mr. Abbott. Mr. Abbott was further employed 
in succession, in connection with the Royal Conunission 
on the Neutrality Laws in 1867, and with the Boyal 
Commission on the Laws on Naturalisation and Alle- 
giance in 1868. He was next appointed secretary to the 
High Commission at Washington in 1871, his conduct 
in which capacity won him his spurs and C.B., and his 
promotion to be Assistant Under-Secretary. Whatever 
may be thought of the value of the Washington Treaty, 
Lord Tenterden no doubt performed his duties well aa 
Secretary to the Commission, and he was selected, in 
consequence, as Her Majesty's Agent at Geneva, after 
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-which he was named Lord Hammond's successor at the 
Foreign Office. With Lord Tenterden s advent to power 
a new system was introduced into the working of that 
establishment. One half of the several departments 
were formerly under the supervision of each of the two 
Under-Secretaries of State, and as Lord Hammond had 
the entire distribution of the clerks, he used so to 
arrange matters that the clever heads of departments 
were under the supervision of the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary, whilst the less intelligent remained under 
his own. 

Lord Hammond was a perfect glutton for work. 
What racing or gambling or any pet vice is to other 
men, that was official work to him. Lord Tenterden, 
though an excellent worker, recognises the fact that it 
is no part of his duty to do the work of others in addi- 
tion to his own, and, further, holds that each chief of a 
department should be held entirely accountable for hia 
own department, a system which of course greatly 
tends to the efficiency of the Foreign Office. And here 
we may give an outline of the materials of which that 
Office is composed. 

The Foreign Office in reality embraces several dis- 
tinct departments, all conducted under the same roof 
and control, and collectively known under the above 
denomination. There are the Political Departments,, 
the Librarian's Department, the Treaty Department, 
and the Chief Clerk's Department. There are likewise 
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the offices of the Passport Clerk, and of the Translator, 
respectively. But of all the above-named divisions, the 
first alone must be taken as embodying in its fullest 
sense the term " Foreign Office." From among its 
members alone are selected those who form the bureau- 
<;ratic governing clique who govern the Minister for 
the time being, and pull the strings which regulate his 
patronage. This chief division, called the political 
staff, is sub-divided into seven departments, and the 
members of these departments alone are, properly 
speaking, called Foreign Office Clerks. The other 
Clerks in the Foreign Office are respectively known as 
Chief Clerk's Clerks, Librarian's Clerks, Treaties' 
Department Clerks. Those entering the latter depart- 
ments are not under the same conditions as to examina- 
tion, &c. with the regular clerks ; they receive salaries 
on separate scales, and they are only eligible for promo- 
tion in their own several departments. The members 
of the political branch, on the other hand, are transferred 
from one department of it to another. Two of them 
come in the coarse of time to fill the offices of Under- 
Secretary and Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
respectively, whilst a third is Chief Clerk. 

Of the several departments Lord Tenterden, as 
director of the Foreign Office, has the arrangement in 
his own hands, having it in his power to transfer Clerks 
from one department to another, and deciding as to 
promotions in case of vacancies. Promotion in the 
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Foreign OflSce goes, as an almost invariable rule, by 
seniority, up to the rank of chief of department ; but 
should a senior assistant be deemed unsuitable for pro- 
motion, he is passed over. So far " the Office," is in 
Lord Tenterden's hand, and so far it is well conducted 
as to its disciplinary administration. But this brings 
us to the weak point of the Office's administration — 
namely, a bureau to which we have not yet referred — 
the Private Secretary's Department. In France, and 
in those countries where the Foreign Department is 
modelled on the French system, the office of the Private 
Secretary or Chief of the Private Department of the 
Minister is a distinct and important branch of the 
public system ; with us in England it is merely a 
sort of unofficial, though officially-paid department; 
and, though a most important office, has no public 
official accountability whatsoever. The Private Secre- 
tary with us, although he is paid by the public, is 
in that capacity merely the private secretary of the 
Minister of State; and although entrusted with con- 
siderable powers, is, whatever may be his misdeeds, no 
more accountable to the public than is the Minister's 
butler or his gardener. A modification in this branch 
(to which we shall allude later on), and, in one other 
respect, constitute the two points in which the Foreign 
Office is chiefly open to reform. The other point is 
comparatively a minor one — namely, that it should be 
made a sine qud non with all competitors entering the 
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OflSce that they should be acquainted with some system 
of shorthand writing. We may conclude for the present 
hy stating, for the benefit of our readers on the outlook 
for an opening in life for their sons, that the Foreign 
Office is entered by means of limited competition, on 
the nomination of the Secretary of State for the time 
being, the limit of age, with certain exceptions, for 
candidates being from eighteen to twenty-four years 
complete. 

The examination is by no means slight, including, 
as it does — ** (1) Orthography, handwriting, and correct 
spelling; (2) Arithmetic; (3) English Composition; 
(4) Pricis writing ; (5) French ; (6J Latin ; (7) General 
Intelligence; (8) German; (9) Geography and History 
of Europe; (10) Constitutional History of England; 
(11) Geometry; (12) Ancient Greek; (13) Italian or 
Spanish." The examination is not a mere test, but a 
very severe competition. There must, we believe, be 
at least three competitors for each vacancy, but the 
number may sometimes be far greater. We are told 
that on a recent occasion as manv as sixteen candidates 
were sent up to compete for one vacancy. The Secre- 
tary of State gives the nominations, the rest is in the 
hands of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
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THE PRIVATE SBOEBTABY. 

The Foreign Office in the course of the last two years* 
has gone hack, in point of principle, ahout a quarter 
of a century. Just as it was in the time of Lord 
Malmeshury, so it is now, though, strauge to say, owing 
to wholly different causes. One idea of Lord Malmes- 
hury, as regards his power of patronage, was that it 
was for the benefit of the service to benefit his friends. 
Thus in August, 1852, he appointed his brother. 
Captain Harris, K.N., to be Consul for Denmark, and 
in December of the same year promoted him to be 
Charg6 d' Affairs and Consul-General in Peru, thereby 
introduciug him at one step into the highest ranks of 
the Diplomatic Service. One month later Captain 
Harris was transferred to the more desirable post of 
Chili, whence he in due course developed into Miuister 
at Berne, and, later, the Hague. Thus, too. Lord 
Malmeshury named in the course of two years a whole 
army of the sons of his friends to be attaches, of whom 

♦ 1880. 
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thirty remained on the diplomatic list oply a few years 
ago, thereby rendering prospects of promotion utterly 
hopeless. Lord Malmesbury fell into this way of ful- 
filling the highly-responsible oflSce of selecting out of 
mere good-nature. He was utterly unconscious of 
any thought that he might thus be generating future 
complications, not to say life-long disappointment to 
his luckless proteges. The evil days to come did not 
fall in his oflScial time. Now, under Lord Salisbury, 
Foreign Office patronage has, strange to say, fallen into 
a similar groove through quite another process. Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Malmesbury are, in almost every 
respect, and especially in that of their respective ideas 
as to patronage, as dissimilar as two men could well 
be. Lord Malmesbury, like Themistocles, would cheer- 
fully plead guilty to nepotism ; Lord Salisbury would^ 
on the other hand, spurn the charge with indignation, 
and he would be justified in doing so. Lord Salisbury 
is, indeed, singularly pure in this respect. He absolutely 
dislikes to have to exercise his patronage ; and hence 
he hands it over to some other person. It is well- 
known that when at the India Office he placed all his 
patronage in the hands of the Under-Secretary of State, 
Sir Louis Mallet, Nor could he have possibly placed 
it in better hands. As to the Foreign Office itself, all 
promotions within it are entrusted to its director. Lord 
Tenterden; all appointments to it are competed for by 
large a number that even Lord Salisbury's own 
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son, were he a competitor, could have no oertaioty of 
gainiog admission. But as to the Diplomatic and^ 
Consular Services, Lord Salisbury hands over his entire 
patronage to be dispensed in his name by his Private 
Secretary, Mr. Philip Currie. To this rule there have 
been but two exceptions — the appointment of Colonel 
Wellesley and of Lord Dufferin respectively. That of 
Lord Dufferin was, of course, a Cabinet nomination ; 
that of Colonel Wellesley was made by Lord Salisbury 
himself — his first and last effort at selection ! It raised 
such an outcry that no wonder his Lordship determined 
to leave minor appointments alone, so far as he was 
concerned, for the future ; whilst the result of the 
experiment was still less likely to tempt him to renew 
it. It should be said, however, in fairness to Lord 
Salisbury, that in selecting Colonel Wellesley he really 
thought he was strengthening the Diplomatic Service, 
of which he would admit he at the time knew little 
or nothing. 

Every Minister of State is, and must be, greatly 
dependent on his Private Secretary ; at the Foreign 
Office especially this uncommissioned functionary is at 
the head of the most important branch within the Office. 
To give an idea of the significance of the Private 
Secretary's Department, it should be said that, not only 
in this department do there originate all first appoint- 
ments and promotions whatsoever within the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services respectively ; but, further, that 
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it is, so to speak, an imperium in imperio — a Foreign 
Office within a Foreign Office. 

It is well known that a most important branch of 
the correspondence between the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and the various Ambassadors and Ministers 
abroad consists in the so-called private letters which 
are exchanged between them. But these private letters 
are in no sense of the word really private. They are 
as much a recognised part of the communication between 
the parent institution at home and its branches abroad 
as are the public despatches. They are letters written 
on the public service, but to which the public has no 
access. No bag coming from a Minister abroad would 
be complete without its private letter, to which of course 
the Minister has to reply. This system of private 
letters, in addition to the usual formal despatches, may 
be considered necessary. It originated in the con- 
stant demand for the publication of all despatches 
received, and the frequent protests against such des- 
patches being presented to Parliament in a mutilated 
and garbled form. By the aid of private letters Minis- 
ters may now send despatches home in a condition to 
meet the public eye, whilst their full sense is apparent 
to the Secretary of State alone — the explanatory notes 
being in the supplemental communication — and thus 
the confidences of foreign Goveniments are guarded. 
The anomalous part of the matter is that neither on 
one side nor on the other do these private letters remain 
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on record. The Ambassador and the Secretary of 
State on quitting post or oflSce take their private 
correspondence with them, leaving their respective 
successors to grope their way half in the dark amongst 
the oflBcial correspondence. 

In the face of such facts it will naturally be asked, 
** How is this Private Secretary's Department com- 
posed ? " The Private Secretary and the precis writer 
are the staff allowed for it in the Estimates. These 
may or may not be selected from amongst the perma- 
nent oflScials of the Foreign OflBce. When, as at 
present, they are so selected, they of course diminish 
the effective portion of the general working staff at the 
OflBce by two out of forty-one persons, Mr. Currie being, 
moreover, a chief of department, which department is 
carried on meantime by another. 

It is entirely in the option of the Minister to fill 
his private department as he pleases. Lord Russell's 
Private secretary was his brother-in-law, Mr. George 
Elliot, who did not belong to the Foreign OflBce ; Lord 
Clarendon's Secretary was his nephew, Mr. Villiers 
Lister, now Assistant Under-Secretary of State ; Lord 
Granville's Secretary was a gentleman from the War 
OflBce ; Lord Derby's a member of the Foreign OflBce. 
The Private Secretary's Department ought to be more 
liberally oflBcered than it is even under Lord Salisbury. 
The Secretary's time is too much occupied to admit of 
his giving a proper share of his attention to visitors 
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who have a right to claim to have their cases and wishes 
known. Probably in no public department is it so 
difficult for a stranger to obtain a hearing as in the 
Foreign Office — more especially since the abolition of 
Foreign Office Agencies. 

Lord Derby was fortunate in that he, his Private 
Secretary, and the Under-Secretary of State, Lord 
Tenterden, worked throughout most harmoniously. This 
Trio formed ** the Office " — that is to say, the direction 
of the Office — until the advent of Lord Salisbury. It 
was, perhaps, not to be expected that, in the circum- 
stances under which Lord Salisbury succeeded Lord 
Derby, the former should at once give his complete 
confidence to one who had held so intimate a place in 
the innermost confidence of the latter as had Lord 
Tenterden. Lord Salisbury, therefore, had to look for 
an alternative confidant, and the circumstances naturally 
indicated one in the Secretary of his Embassy to Con- 
stantinople, to whom he forthwith proceeded to entrust 
such powers as have resulted not only in the whole 
tone and ways of the Foreign Office being for the time 
changed, but also in the Diplomatic Service being 
revolutionised. As Lord Salisbury and Mr. Currie have 
ever since acted together on the Erckmann-Chatrian 
principle, no one can exactly tell how much of the revolu- 
tion is due to Erckmann and how much to Chatrian. 

The Private Department, however, has so greatly 
developed as in a great measure to denude the other 
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departments of the 0£Bce of their characteristics of 
being confidential. The mystery of the establishment 
is now concentrated in the two adjoining rooms, tenanted 
respectively by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Currie, with 
whom are also Mr. E. Barrington, Mr. Hozier, and 
Lord Salisbury's nephew, Mr. Balfour, M.P. As Mr. 
Philip Currie disposes of the entire patronage of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services, it becomes a matter 
of some public interest to know who and what is Mr. 
Currie. Until he became Secretary to Lord Salisbury's 
Embassy he had reposed comfortably under the 
oapacious roof of the palace in Downing Street, filling 
the joint position of chief of a department and of a 
resident clerk. Mr. Currie, who belongs to a city 
family, was no sooner in power than he began to apply 
banker's-clerk management to the Diplomatic Service. 
All traditions as to promotion, &c., on which hitherto 
unsuspecting Secretaries had relied, as trusting people 
will do on unwritten laws, were upset. Thenceforth 
things were to be managed after a new and arbitrary 
fashion. According to the understanding arrived at 
with the Foreign Office at the last Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, all appointments were to go in the Diplomatic 
Service according to seniority up to the rank of First 
Secretary. Mr. Currie thought proper to alter this rule. 
Beginning with Mr. Baxing, he arbitrarily selected his 
recipients for promotion from amongst the Second 
Secretaries without regard to seniority, promoting 
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suspending, or dismissing where he pleased ; and from 
him there was no appeal. Lord Salisbury must rely 
upon someone, and is sure to be of the person's opinion 
with whom he has last conferred. As this last person 
was almost invariably his Private Secretary, he was conse- 
quently nearly always of Mr. Currie's opinion, and an 
appeal from^Mr. Currie to Lord Salisbury meant simply 
an appeal from Mr. C. to Mr. C. 

Under such a chief it is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that the Private Secretary should have gained the 
reputation of having arrived at the ne plus ultra point 
of o£BciaI arrogance, one illustration of which must 
suffice to conclude this already lengthy article : — 

A gentleman of long standing in Her Majesty's 
Consular Service, who was known to Lord Derby,, 
expressed his regret to a friend one evening at his Club 
that he was unacquainted with Lord Salisbury, and 
that he would probably lose the promotion which, from 
what Lord Derby had said to him, he concluded he had 
every reason to expect. ** I know Lord Salisbury 
well," replied his friend ; ** 1 11 give you a letter to 
him/* Mr. — thanked his friend, and, on getting: 
the letter, forwarded it to Lord Salisbury, asking at the 
same time for an interview. Lord Salisbury very civilly 

at once replied that he would be happy to see Mr. 

any day at the Office at a certain time. Mr. went 

thither accordingly, and asked the messenger to take 
in his card to Lord Salisbury. " I can't do so. Sir,'" 
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replied he ; " the Private Secretary's orders are that all 
cards for Lord Salisbury are to be brought to him." 
Of course the Private Secretary's orders were complied 
with, with the result that a message was returned to 

Mr. that Lord Salisbury was engaged and could 

not see him. Mr. went to the Foreign OflBce eight 

times with a like result. On the ninth occasion he 
happened, after having again been refused admission 
to the Secretary of State, to meet a Foreign OflBce 
friend of his in the passage, who had position suflBcient 
to warrant his going in and remonstrating with the 
Private Secretary on the matter. He thus at last gained 
admission to the presence of the Marquis, who, it is 
needless to say, was the last person in the world, had 
he known it, to have countenanced discourtesy. But 
how is a Minister to divine the tricks bom of '* a littlo 

brief authority " ? The result of Mr. 's nine visits 

was that. Lord Salisbury knowing nothing of the cir- 
cumstances, was sorry he could not interfere with "the 
OflBce " in the matter. 
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VII. 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE REFORMS. 

Scarcely a year passes without one or more Members 
proposing in the House of Commons some measure in 
reference to the Diplomatic Service ; whilst, after each 
ten years or so, the call for reform is felt to be so 
urgent as to justify a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
matter. The inquiry takes place; it is perhaps pro- 
tracted over a couple of Sessions; the Secretary of 
State takes another year, during which the subject 
rests under what he is pleased to call his consideration ; 
then regulations are issued in conformity more or less 
with the suggestions of the Parliamentary Committee ; 
and then the Foreign OflSce, being freed from annoyance 
on the subject for some time to come, sits down at ease 
and prepares to sin again. This in turn — that is to say 
the rumour of fresh sins — brings reforming Members to 
their feet. Mr. Bylands proposes to reduce diplomatic 
expenditure by £5,000 a year, without exactly showing 
where the economy is to be applied; Mr. Trevelyan 
wishes to open the service to public competition, and so 
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on. The worst of it all is that neither Mr. Rylands 
nor Mr. Trevelyan, nor any other would-be reformer, 
has hitherto shown that he really possesses any su£Bcient 
practical acquaintance with the working and require- 
ments of the service he would undertake to reform ; 
and so the abortive proposals thus from time to time 
brought forward invariably come to nothing. We pro- 
pose in this paper to suggest a really practical scheme 
of diplomatic reform — one of no very sweeping or up- 
setting nature, it is true, but one urgently called for 
by circumstances, and which, were it adopted, would not 
•only lead to an annual public economy of perhaps some 
£10,000 a year, but — what is far more essential — would, 
moreover, tend greatly to the increase of efficiency in 
the diplomatic service. 

The scheme we advocate may be classified under three 
heads, namely : — 

I. To reduce the expenditure on three legations which 
are now quite unnecessarily over-paid. 

II. To abolish the posts of six First Secretaries and 
four Second Secretaries ; establishing four clerks. 

III. To reduce diplomatic pensions to three classes. 
First a word to explain why we would reduce three 

legations in especial. The allowance assigned by Parlia- 
ment for each diplomatic post is supposed to be propor- 
tional either to the political importance of the post 
in question, or to the expenditure devolving on the 
incumbent thereof by reason of the hospitalities he has 
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to dispense. Now all of oar embassies and most of 
oar first-class legations are either posts of great political 
importance or posts involving mach hospitality. At 
some foor embassies the political work and the calls for 
hospitality are eqaally great. The present Ambassa- 
dors at Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg are scarcely 
richer at the end of the year from being Ambassadors. 
With the three remaining Ambassadors it may, perhaps^ 
he otherwise ; bat our representative at Constantinople^ 
at least, if he have a considerable surplus of salary on 
his hands at the years end, may always quiet his 
conscience with the knowledge that he has earned it 
by hard and necessary work. 

Again, in the case of our chief legations which are 
not so highly paid, our Ministers at Washington^ 
Madrid, Tehran, and Pekin are respectively charged 
with the surveillance of immense interests, and are 
surely — if they are properly chosen — well worthy of 
their hire. 

To descend to a grade somewhat lower in the o£Bcial 
scale. Our ministers at Lisbon, Bio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres, Athens, and Tedo, if they do not represent 
interests of the very foremost rank, are not on the 
whole too highly paid; for they are, each and all, 
exposed to visits en masse from officers of British 
squadrons, who naturally look in distant lands for 
hospitality from a British Minister. 

There remain four legations; those in Belgium, 
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Holland^ Denmark, and Sweden and Norway, respec- 
tively. The salaries assigned to the incumbents of 
these missions are as follows : — 

Brussels . £3,480 with residence. 

The Hague . £8,600 with £400 for house-rent. 

Copenhagen . £3,600 with £400 for house-rent.* 

Stockholm . £3,000 with|£400 for house-rent. 

The geographical situation of Brussels, together with 
other reasons, may, perhaps, make it undesirable that 
the salary of the Minister there should be reduced. It 
is, for a Minister who is not over clever or over ambi- 
tious, the gem of all our diplomatic posts, and would 
be preferred by some men even to the embassy at Paris; 
it ought always to be given as a reward in his declining 
years to some Minister who has rendered long and 
valuable services in trying climates or distant lands. 
Let us trust it will never agcdn be assigned as apolitical 
pension, as it was to the late Lord Howard de Walden. 

But our three remaining first-class legations aflford 
no justification whatsoever for the high salaries assigned 
to them, either on account of the amount or the im- 
portance of the work done through them, or on account 
of the calls on the hospitality of their incumbents. 
They would still be well, not to say highly paid 
posts were they, in addition to house-rent, reduced 

* Since the above fignreB were published the salary of Her 
Majesty's Minister at Copenhagen has been reduced to £3,000. 
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respectively to £2,000, £2,600, and £2,000 a year, 
thus causing an annual economy of £3,600. Although 
the cost of living at Copenhagen may not be greater 
than at the Hague or at Stockholm, we would fix the 
salary of the Minister there at £600 a year more than 
the salary of the Minister at either of the other posts, on 
account of the expenditure he may now and then incur 
during the visits of our Prince and Princess. 

In making the above suggestion as to the character 
of three of our legations, we merely follow an initiative 
which has been already set, and which, with whatever 
reluctance, has been adopted by the Foreign OflBce. 
It is due, we believe, to Lord Derby, who, when Minister, 
determined no longer to permit such shams as were our 
smaller legations at the smaller German Courts. Whereas 
we had formerly at Munich, at Stuttgardt, and at Dres- 
den regular Missions, each with a fuUy-pedd Minister 
and full staff, we have now merely a Charg6 d'Affedres, 
with a Second Secretary at the two former Courts, and 
A Secretary of Legation alone at the last-named. Thus, 
too, Berne, where in former days an Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary, a First and Second Secretary, and an attach6 
assisted one another to do little or nothing, has now to 
oonteut itself with a Minister and a Second Secretary. 
Yet we have never heard that our interests in Switzer- 
land have suffered in consequence. 

There are two tests by which we can gauge the value 
ry assigned to our Minister at a foreign 
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Court — namely, the salary given by other Governments 
to their representative there, and the average income 
of those gentlemen of the place with whom our Minister 
would have to associate* If we apply these tests, say, 
to Copenhagen or Stockholm, what do we find ? First, 
the salary of each of the Ministers of France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, is, in round numbers, about £1,000. 
As to the second test, there may be amongst those 
mixing in Court circles in those two cities, perhaps a 
dozen, or at most a score of nobles or others with 
incomes of dB2,000 a year, whilst there are certainly not 
half-a-dozen that could be named with a clear income 
of double that amount. 

Thus to pay our Ministers as we do is as though the 
French or Austrian Governments were to assimilate 
the salaries of their Ambassadors in London to the 
income of Lord Dudley, or to that of the Duke of 
Sutherland. As to the actual amount of work done by 
the Minister at any of these posts, it may, perhaps, be 
set down on an average at an hour's work a day. We 
remember a Minister at one of them once piteously 
complaining to us of the hard work that had been 
thrown upon him ; he had not been able to go out for 
his walk till between four and five o'clock for two days 
running ; it was evidently an epoch in his life. We 
need scarcely say that in these remarks we must not be 
understood to convey anything in the slightest degree 
against the actual holders of the posts in question. It 
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t- is understood that they will all three be vacant ere long, 

i and it is in view of this contingency that we write. 

I As to Stockholm, there is room for a little farther 

'» reform, which would bring with it at once greater 

economy and increased eflBciency. As a diplomatic 

post, Stockholm may be said to be scarcely existent ; 

fi it is almost out of the diplomatic range ; there may 

I be, probably, at most two political despatches of any 

importance sent thence in a year. All the work, such 
as it is, refers to commercial matters. The French 
Minister is likewise Consul, and so ought our Minister 
to be, having under him a Vice-Consul. As the port 
is only open for about six months in the year, the time 
of a special Consul is wasted during the remaining six. 
Our next reform would be to abolish the posts now 
held by six First Secretaries — at Brussels, the Hague, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Lisbon, and Athens respec- 
tively, thus bringing about a further economy of dB3,000 
a year. The plea for this suggestion is that the posts 
in question are simply useless, and that to put a public 
servant in a sinecure inevitably tends to demoralize him. 
It has come to be an established rule in our diplo- 
matic service that a First Secretary, either of Embassy 
or Legation, has nothing to do with the charge or 
direction of the correspondence ; this is the duty of the 
Second Secretary, as laid down in Lord Russell's 
Memorandum, and re-afl&rmed by Lord Salisbury. 
Thus a First Secretary is more or less in the posi- 
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tion of a lawyer holding a retaining fee to act in the 
ahsence of his chief — a system which may be quite 
justifiable in the case of an embassy, or of an important 
or distant legation, but which, when applied to such a 
place as The Hague or Copenhagen, becomes ridiculous. 
When a Minister is at home on leave from Brazil or 
Japan, some time must elapse before he could rejoin 
his post, no matter what the emergency. It is there- 
fore most desirable in the public interests that there 
fihould be on the spot an experienced First Secretary 
to act in his absence. But in the Legations we have 
mentioned, a Minister, if on leave, may, in case of 
urgency, rejoin his post in a few days or hours. 
Diplomatic promotion has come to be so slow that in 
the public interest it ought by all fair means to be 
accelerated ; and, were these useless posts suppressed, 
it is evident that the upper grades would be reached by 
an attache now entering the service some three years 
sooner, allowing two vacancies per annum. With this 
view we should likewise reduce the number of Second 
Secretaries from thirty-four to thirty, thereby quickening 
future promotion by five years in all. 

As to any duties now performed by the six First 
Secretaries whom we would abolish, such as taking 
charge in the chief's absence, making reports, &c., they 
would be equally well performed by the Second Secretary. 
In these days our senior Second Secretaries count some 
twenty yeeirs* service, which ought surely to give them 
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sufficient experience. If we take the average age of 
the First Secretaries at the six posts we have men- 
tioned, we find it about fifty years, whilst that of th& 
Second Secretaries at the same posts is forty. 

We must again remark that in proposing the reduc- 
tion of these six posts, we suggest nothing in any way 
affecting the present holders of them. In a short time 
they will all naturally be vacant, either owing to the 
promotion or to the retirement of the incumbents. 
What we urge is that in the permanent interest of the 
diplomatic service they should not again be filled. It 
is most injurious to keep a secretary of ripe experience 
wholly idle for ten months out of twelve, on the mere 
chance of his being scarcely less idle during the remaining 
two, should his chief happen to go on leave. It may 
no doubt seem hard that the advancement of six Second 
Secretaries now ripe for promotion should be deferred ; 
but their grievance would be more apparent than real. 
They would be equally near to the top of the tree, since 
no one would be passed over their heeuls; whilst as 
senior Second Secretaries they would draw almost a& 
much salary as First Secretaries, and they would be 
entitled to an allowance, in the absence of their chiefs,, 
as Charges d'Affaires, which allowance ought to be the 
same as that now made in the case of First Secretaries. 

We have said why we would reduce the number of 
Second Secretaries from thirty-four to thirty ; we have 
now to point out from which legations we would with- 
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draw the four superfluous Second Secretaries, and why 
this should be done. The four posts where, in our 
opinion, there is a Second Secretary too many, are Wash- 
ington, Bio de Janeiro, Yedo, and Pekin. 

In the Foreign Office List there are assigned three 
Second Secretaries for Washington. If the Minister 
cannot carry on the work by the aid of two, by all 
means let him have a clerk to the Legation ; but that 
there can be no necessity for three Second Secretaries 
at the post may be inferred from the fact that two of 
them are now employed in the Foreign Office (1880). 

Next as to Bio de Janeiro. In this post, on our 
plan, there would still remain a First Secretary. There 
is likewise a clerk translator paid at the rate of £300 
a-year, which staff ought surely to suffice for the work 
of the Legation. 

As to Pekin and Yedo. We would say that at the former 
post there are now, in addition to a First Secretary, two 
Second Secretaries ; and at any one time from twelve to 
fifteen student consular interpreters. It would be interfer- 
ing in but a very slight degree with the linguistic duties 
of these latter, were they, like similar students in Japan, 
to be called upon in turn amongst each other to do a 
little periodical work in the chancery of the Legation ; 
and thus the junior Second Secretary at Pekin might 
without any inconvenience be dispensed with. At Yedo 
there happens to be attached to the Legation a Vice- 
Gonsul Chancellery whose official functions are identical 

4 
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with those of the Second Secretary ; and so this latter 
might be at any time dispensed with. The post was 
originally created for Mr. A. B. Mitford, a Foreign 
0£5ce clerk, and has since been kept up on precedent, 
involving thereby two principles dear to the Foreign 
0£5ce heart. The economy to be e£fected by the sup- 
pression of those four posts would be £1,400 a year ; 
but from this sum and that saved by the suppres- 
sion of six First Secretaries we must deduct the 
salaries of three or four proposed clerks, say £600 or 
jESOO a-year. These clerks and translators we would 
place at Washington, the Hague^ Copenhagen, and 
Stockholm respectively. After from ten to twenty years' 
service they might be absorbed in the Consular Service. 
At present, owing to the absence of a Legation trans- 
lator at the three posts last mentioned, documents have 
in many instances to be sent out to a public translator. 

The system adopted at Lisbon and at Athens of 
having a clerk-translator ought to be extended to the 
three other Legations in countries where the language 
spoken is not often acquired by Englishmen. 

We now come to our third Reform — namely, to reduce 
•diplomatic pensions to three classes : — 

1st. To Ambassadors and to Ministers of the first 
<;las8 — in which latter term we would include only those 
at Washington, Madrid, Tehran, and Pekin ; no other 
Legation should be declared as being of the first class 
except by consent of Parliament — £1,500 a-year. 
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2n(l. To all other Ministers^ Political Agents, and 
permanent Charges d'Affaires — £1,000. 

8rd. To all Secretaries of the first class — £500 after 
fifteen years' service with commissions, for five of which 
they must have held the retiring grade. 

That is to say, no one should he eligible for a pension 
of the first class until he should have held an Embassy 
or a first-class Legation for five years ; for a pension of 
the second class, until he should have held an inde- 
pendent post for a like period ; no one for a pension 
of the third class until he should have been a First 
Secretary for five years. By this arrangement a con- 
siderable annual saving — say £2,500 a-year — would be 
e£fected, and as Washington and Madrid would thus 
practically be classed as Embassies, a greater facility 
would exist for the interchange of diplomatists of the 
foremost rank. 

There are, of course, minor reforms which suggest 
themselves, such as reducing outfit allowances to 
Ambassadors and Ministers proceeding to posts at 
which there may be furnished public residences ; but 
we have said enough for the present, and will merely 
add a concluding appeal to the logic of figures : 

£ 

Seduction at The Hague .... 1,600 
„ „ Copenhagen .... 1,000* 
Stockholm .... 1,000 



» » 



* N.B.— This has been done (1882). 

4 ♦ 
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£ 

Seduction of Consulate at Stockholm . 200 

„ „ six First Secretaries . . 3,000 

„ ,, four Second Secretaries . . 1,400 

Pensions • • • • 2,500 



ff a 



Total . . .£10,700 

A saving of £10,700, from which sum would have to be 
deducted the salaries of three or four clerks. 
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HEADS OF DEPABTMENTS. 

The heads of departments in the Foreign OflBoe are ten 
in number. 

Mr. Alston, the Chief Clerk of the Foreign Office, 
entered that establishment forty years ago, and has 
slowly mounted to the highest position in it, short of 
that of Assistant Under-Secretary of State. Indeed, it 
is understood that Mr. Alston might, had he wished it, 
have occupied that position ; but there was a difficulty 
in the way. Early in life Mr. Alston had associated 
himself with the late Mr. John Bidwell in a Foreign 
Office agency ; and when the system of agencies was 
abolished a compensation allowance was assigned to 
him for the loss he thereby sustained ; and some techni- 
cality of etiquette, it appears, would make the receipt 
of this allowance incompatible with the Office of Secre- 
tary. As it is, the Chief Clerk receives the salary of 
£1,250 for superintending the financial arrangements 
of Downing Street, and through his office there passes 
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annually the amount of three-quarters of a million of 
the public money, paid for Foreign Office, diplomatic, 
and consular salaries, for Slave Trade Commissioners, &c. 
Mr. Alston's career has been an uneventful one. His 
position as agent, if it stood in the way of his becoming 
Under-Secretary of State, brought him into contact 
with very many members of the Services, and few men 
have made more personal friends than he. He is, per- 
haps^ too open and guileless to have made a successful 
head of an institution containing so many skeins of 
intrigue as the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Staveley, the head of the French Department, was 
described by the late Lord Clarendon as one of the best 
Clerks in the Foreign Office. He entered the establish- 
ment in 1843, and has now been a Senior Clerk for 
twenty years, a position which implies a salary of 
jE 1,000, in addition to which he enjoys a compensation 
allowance as an ex-Foreign Office agent. 

The chief of the Commercial Department, Mr. Charles 
Kennedy, C.B., is one of the few men of note in the 
Foreign Office. He took his degree at Cambridge, 
obtaining a first class in Moral Science^ with dis- 
tinctions in Philosophy and Political Economy, the 
Hulsean University Prize in 1854, and the Whewell 
University Prize in the following year. He entered the 
Foreign Office in 1852, and became a Senior Clerk in 
1872. Mr. Kennedy's worth may perhaps best be esti- 
mated by the number of occasions on which his services 
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have been called into account for special inquiries — all 
of them of a business, and not of an ornamental nature. 
Thus, in 1870, he was a member of a Commission of 
Inquiry into Levant Consular Fees. He was a member 
of the Conference in London respecting the Sugar 
Convention with Belgium, France, and the Netherlands. 
He was next a member of a Commission of Inquiry 
into certain Consular establishments, and in turn a 
member of no less than seven other important inquiries 
or commissions. It has been several times suggested 
by Chambers of Commerce that there should be appointed 
at the Foreign Office an Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for Commercial AflFairs — a very sensible sugges- 
tion, as it appears to us, since its effect would be to 
enable the head of the Commercial Department, know- 
ing all about such matters, to correspond with the 
commercial world direct, instead of, as now, through 
an official superior, who possibly may know nothing of 
them. Should this appointment ever be made, Mr. 
Kennedy, of whose capacity to fill it there can be no 
doubt, would, of course, if the traditional Foreign Office 
traditions be followed, not be named Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Percy Anderson, Chief of the German De- 
partment, has the reputation of being one of the 
ablest men on the general staff of the Foreign 
Office, though others may, of course, possess more 
special fitness than he for certain departments. 
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He is an M.A. of Christ Church, and graduated in 
honours in 1852, in which year he entered the Office. 
He was in charge of the chancery of the Legation in 
Washington during the American War, and became a 
Senior Clerk in 1873. 

Mr. Currie, C.B., is the head of the Turkish Depart- 
ment, in which capacity he receives^ with other heads 
of departments, £800 a year, rising at the rate of £26 
a year to £1,000. But for this salary Mr. Currie has 
rendered no return to the country (1880) in so far as 
the Turkish Department is concerned^ since Lord Salis- 
bury's advent to the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as he was then appointed his Lordship's private secre- 
tary, for which he receives £800 a year extra. We 
believe he is likewise in receipt of £150, as being in 
charge of the Cyprus Department. He entered the 
Office in 1854, and became a Senior Clerk in 1874. 
Mr. Currie was for some months attached to the Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg, when his relative. Lord Wode- 
house, was Minister at that Court. He was likewise 
pricts writer to Lord Clarendon, and was specially 
employed on several other occasions, notably as Secre- 
tary to Lord Salisbury's Embassy to Constantinople, 
and as one of the Secretaries to the Berlin Conference. 
Mr. Currie is a good clerk, but is utterly wanting in 
tact, judgment, and logic* 

Mr* Jervoise entered the Office in 1854, and was for 
some years accredited as agent to the Pope. He is a 
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model clerks but it would seem that he was DOt con- 
sidered an equally model diplomatist^ since, on Lord 
Derby's assuming oflBce, his post was summarily 
abolished as being useless. It was not considered so 
when held by Lord Odo Eussell. 

Mr. Hervey, Chief of the Chinese Department, entered 
the Office in 1854, and became a Senior Clerk in 1877. 
He was pricis writer, in succession, to the late Earl 
of Clarendon and to Lord Granville. 

Sir Edward Hertslet, C.B., who became a clerk in 
1840, is decidedly the most useful man, as he is one of 
the most hardly-worked men, in the Foreign Office, As 
Librarian and Keeper of the State Papers he is the 
general referee of all the Departments, and not a day 
passes without his having to furnish countless memo- 
randa, for the instruction of those drawing up despatches, 
or for the information of the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State before answering questions in Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Edward's good-nature is as unvarying as his 
knowledge of the affairs of his important department is 
extensive. The Chief Librarian receives a salary rising 
from £700 to £1,000. He is not on the Diplomatic 
Establishment, and is therefore not eligible for further 
promotion. 

Mr. Bergne is, we may say, hereditary Superintendent 
of the Treaty Department, and has to draw up all such 
documents in due form for signature ; to prepare all 
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oongratulatory letters and letters of condolence fronk 
The Queen to Foreign Heads of States ; to draw up 
Instructions to Ambassadors and Ministers, Full Powers* 
&o. &c. Much light has been thrown on this Depart- 
ment, owing to the revelations of Mr. Marvin. 
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IX. 



THE TBADITIONS OF THE OFFICE. 

Th£ Foreign Office is a place of traditions of all kinds 
—from those as to the policy of Great Britain towards 
another country, down to those as to the proper way 
of filling an individual consulate or a vacancy amongst 
Her Majesty's Foreign Office messengers, the spelling of 
the name of some individual locality, or the describing 
some individual office. 

Thus amongst the more serious traditions, though 
one of modem date, is our alliance with France and our 
acting in concert with her in foreign countries on all 
occasions when it is possible to do so. This concert, 
up to which we have on all possible occasions loyally 
acted, has, it is needless to point out, disturbed some 
traditions of a previous generation, dating from the 
formation of the Holy Alliance. If France desires our 
moral support at any Foreign Court, when it may be 
given without detriment to our own interests, the 
tradition is that it is to be accorded. 
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Tb« Fordgn Office tradiUoiml polby «« regiirdu the 
Ottomtfi Empire Im wdl known ; it wait p«itJaUj duk 
iMub^ by Mn GUi4«tQn«'» Jiulgaricia Airociti^' AgiU- 
ti<m^ bttt tiftill remmnu msinly in foree^ 

A« to Bai»in«^ fd2« ik bj geogmpbieal pofi^iUon no l&m 
tbao by biirtory tbe hereditary fi>e of oar ally ; onr 
ir4i4iiion«l poliey in tbe L^tmi i§ ih^^tor^ iintagoniirtie 
to ber». She in, moreover, our rtrtd in Central A»iii, 
tmd drcumffUsinem har^ been iiK> onifonnly over-^ong 
for her Emperor in tlwt direction^ ihui of <M;ur»e tbe 
tf edition now in not to flttaeb blind eredenee to fl««ur' 
tnee« giren in Hu Petmbtirig &« to tbe object of Central 
Aimn expeditions. 

Bel^nm and Greece are alike under oitr prot^i^on, 
wbiUt Portugal i% oar traditional ally ; tbe<^ eonnitim, 
ih^etor^^ may eUam, witbin certain limitif, tt^e tradi- 
tional woh^ of <mr Foreign Office in tbeir farour; wbiltt 
tbe United Ktil^ may always count on liberal treatment 
and a kindly word from tl^e parent country. Tbia 
kindly t^Vm^f it may be aaid in paimng, ia at beart 
fiilly reciprocated on tbe otber aidi^ ot the water. 

Apart from tbeae Mind oth^ grand traditiona, the 
Vor^iga Office ia not lAx)^^ barbouring a wbole boat of 
minor tmm ot every nori m$^ deacription. Taking up a 
m&re bandful of tbem at a venture^ we may cita tbe 
following by way of example. It ia a tradition, for 
nMfmee, tbat our Conaul-G^Dcral at Warsaw mmsi be a 
man ; yet perbapa no one person a^nring in tbe 
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Foreign Office would be capable of giving a rational 
explanation of why this is so, nor is there any rational 
explanation. 

A good many years ago — loDg before the date at 
which military attaches were first appointed to em- 
bassies and legations — ^it was very difficult for a Foreign 
Government to obtain anything like reliable statistics 
respecting the strength and condition of the armies of 
other countries. More especially was this the case 
vnth respect to the military forces of Eussia. This 
being the case, the Austrian, Prussian, and English 
Governments, who had respectively the right to have 
a Consul- General at Warsaw, each determined to steal a 
march upon the Government of Bussia by appointing 
to that post a military officer, by whom they were, of 
course, each informed as to Bussian military doings in 
Poland. 

But in due course of time the day came when 
Governments made the reciprocal concession to each 
other of receiving military attaches, who have permission 
to visit military establishments throughout the country 
to which they are accredited, and so the raison d'etre 
of a military Consul-General at Warsaw ceased. 
Austria and Prussia, to whom an accurate knowledge 
of Bussian military doings at Warsaw is an affair of 
infinitely more moment than it is to us, have both 
withdrawn their respective military Consuls-General, 
and have replaced them by civilians ; but we, in accord- 
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ance with Foreign Office tradition^ of course retain our 
military officer at this post. 

Another Foreign Office tradition is that our national 
a£fairs in the countries bordering on the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean can only be successfully managed 
by the members of one family — that of Drummond- 
Hay. No one whom we ever remember to have met 
had seen the parent or original Drummond-Hay — ^the 
founder^ so to speak^ of the dynasty. To make his 
acquaintance it is necessary^ we believe, to proceed on 
a pilgrimage to Morocco. But whenever a diplomatic 
or consular post in that portion of AMca falls vacant, 
the Foreign Office tradition at once calls for another 
Drummond-Hay; and as there happen to be more 
Drummond'Hays in the world than there are posts in 
Morocco and the adjacent States, a number of expectant 
members of the family are kept in readiness meanwhile 
in other countries. 

Another Foreign Office tradition respects the number 
of secretaries, &c., assigned as staff to certain of Her 
Majesty's Legations abroad. For instance, in South 
America it may fairly be imagined, to judge by the 
dimensions of our trade with the various countries of 
that Continent, that the work falling upon our missions 
on one side of the Continent is much on the same scale 
as that thrown on our missions on the other side ; but, 
judging by the sta£f allowed to each respectively, we 
mngt infer that it is not so. 
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Our Ministers at Peru and Chili, for instance, are 
not allowed ajiy Secretary, and but one single clerk ; 
nor have we ever heard any complaint as to the insuf- 
ficiency of their staff. But when we sail from Valparaiso 
through the Straits of Magellan, and reach the Biver 
Plate, we find the institution of secretaries and attaches 
— one or two at Buenos Ayres, and two or three at 
Bio de Janeiro. This is in accordance with tradition. 

Again, if there be any di£ference as to the magnitude 
And importance of the work transacted at any average 
time at such missions, say, as those at The Hague, 
Copenhagen, and Stockholm, as compared with those 
at Belgrade and Bucharest, the diflFerence is certainly 
in favour of the latter ; but, whereas our Ministers at 
Bucharest and Belgrade have to content themselves with 
a staff consisting of one Vice-Consular Clerk a-piece, 
our Ministers at the three former Courts have each, 
at the least, two secretaries, and sometimes an attach^ 
in addition. Such is the traditional allowance. 

It is a traditional Foreign Office belief that the 
Turkish and Persian languages are identical, whereas, 
in fact, they have about the same amount of resemblance 
to each other as have Spanish and English. The two 
latter languages have each words of Latin root, and 
the two former have each many Arabic words, and 
there all resemblance ends; yet a secretary was avow- 
edly sent to Constantinople some years ago because 
his knowledge of Persian would be useful, whilst 
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Mr* Baring was sent to Teberan tbe other day on 
account of his knowledge of Turkish. 

Another Foreign Office idiosyncrasy is the use of the 
term '^Acting Charge d' Affairs/' which is to be met 
with all through tbe Foreign Office list. If it were 
only applied to persons acting for permanent Charges 
d'Affaires, the term might pass, though even in such 
a case it would be more correct to use the expression 
" Charge d* Affaires ad interim," just as we use tbe term 
** Minister ad interim '* ; but, when it is applied to a 
person acting for a Minister or Ambassador, the term 
'^ Acting Cbarg6 d' Affaires" seems absurd, since the 
mere expression '' Charg6 d' Affaires " implies of itself 
that it is a temporary duty. 

But the two great Foreign Office traditional principles, 
which are always acted upon under any circumstances 
whatever, are : — 

(J) To uphold its own native-bom people, whether 
in the right or whether in the wrong, against all out- 
siders whomsoever; and: — 

(2) To support the Ambassadors and Ministers in 
every instance against subordinates. 

Of the former principle a good example was the 
Foreign Office treatment of Sir Bivers Wilson, as 
opposed to Mr. Vivian. Of the latter principle we must 
defer examples until another day. 
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X. 

THE SYSTEM OF PRIVATE LETTERS. 

The system of " Private Letters " so called, passing 
between the Secretary of State on the one hand, and 
our Ambassadors and Ministers abroad on the other, 
plays a most important part in the working of our 
diplomacy. In one sense these letters are not Private 
Letters at all. There are no private affairs, as con- 
cerning the writers, discussed in them. They pass 
between men who may never have seen each other, or, 
at any rate, whose correspondence solely originates in 
the oflBcial position they respectively hold relatively to 
one another. They relate purely to public affairs, and 
are as much a part of the recognised correspondence as 
are the numbered oflBcial despatches. 

But yet these Letters are in one sense private, inas- 
much as they are private property and not State papers. 
They are the outcome of the system by virtue of which 
public correspondence may be called for by Parliament. 
Many things come to the ears of an Ambassador or 

5 
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Minister abroad which it may concern his Chief at home 
to know. It is his duty to report to his Chief everything 
he hears which he may consider worth reporting ; but 
there are naturally many things which, were they to 
appear in the Blue-Book, would render his position 
intolerable in the country to which he is accredited ; 
and so the difficulty is got over by his bringing them 
to the ears of his Chief in Private Letters rather than 
in official despatches. Indeed, as Prince Bismarck tells 
us through Dr. Busch, these Private Letters are the 
real source of the information which one Government 
possesses as to the doings and intentions of another. For 
instance, it might happen that it was the duty of the 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg to report that he had 
received the most positive assurances from Prince 
Oortchakoff that instructions had been sent to General 
Kauffman not on any account to advance beyond a 
certain point in a Central Asian campaign; and it would 
scarcely do to add in the same despatch, meant for 
publication, that he felt convinced the assurances were 
worthless, inasmuch as it had come to his knowledge, 
from an unquestionable but secret source, that a supply 
of stores for the expedition had been contracted to be 
conveyed to a locality far beyond the point in question. 
If negotiators were to express their opinions too freely, 
their occupations as diplomatists would be gone, so the 
complement of the despatch is a Private Letter. 

Thus we fear there must ever be, so long as diplomacy 
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lasts, some means by which the Minister at home and 
the Ambassador abroad may contrive to communicate 
confidentially with each other without fear of their 
confidences coming before the public. If it were for- 
bidden by Parliament for a Secretary of State and an 
Ambassador to correspond privately on public matters, 
the latter would often be summoned home to confer, or 
unwritten communications would take place through a 
confidential Secretary. 

There are things fit to be put into oflBcial despatches 
and published, whilst other things that it behoves a 
Secretary of State to know it is well should not meet 
the public eye. After all, an Ambassador or Minister 
reports faithfully and extensively enough on public 
matters in his despatches, and if all despatches were 
laid in their entirety before the public, instead of in the 
mutilated form in which they sometimes appear in a 
Blue-Book, there would be but little complaint of want 
of intelligence. 

But there is one feature in these Private Letters 
from Chiefs of Missions abroad to the Secretary of 
State at home of the most utterly objectionable nature, 
and which should be put down by the strong arm of 
Parliamentary power. We allude to the facility which 
Ministers possess, by means of this private and intangible 
correspondence, of affecting the career of the Secretaries 
and Attach6s serving under them. That a Minister, if 
he has cause of complaint against a Secretary, should 

5 * 
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report him ofl&cially to the Secretary of State is of 
course within his powers. His complaint then stands 
on record, and the Secretary has an opportunity of 
refuting the complaints against him if he can do so. 
His friends in Parliament may even call for the produc- 
tion of the correspondence, and so bring public opinion 
to bear on the matter. But what remedy has a Secre- 
tary in the case of a complaint preferred against him in 
a Private Letter which remains on record neither at the 
mission whence it is sent, nor in any department of the 
Foreign OflBce ? It will hardly be credited by English- 
men that the system of making such complaints exists,. 
far less that it would ever be taken advantage of to the 
detriment of the Secretary by an English Minister; 
but unfortunately those acquainted with the ways of 
the Foreign Office know that it is so. 

In the Diplomatic Service regulations it is laid down 
that the Ambassador or Minister is to report at the 
end of each year to the Secretary of State on the con- 
duct of each of the junior members of his embassy or 
legation. In other words, the Junior Secretary and 
the Attaches are in this respect treated much as school- 
boys ; and knowing as they do that their Chief has ta 
report on them at the close of the year, and may, if 
he pleases, utterly ruin their prospects, the tendency is 
naturally to render them unduly subservient to their 
superior. Why assume that a number of English 
gentlemen, carefully selected by the Secretary of State^ 
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are so to conduct themselves as to make it necessary 
that their conduct should be reported upon at the close 
of each year ? And the worst of the system is that 
they are debarred from saying a single word in reply. 
An Ambassador represents the Queen personally, and 
can therefore do no wrong. A Minister represents 
Her Majesty's Government, and, in a minor degree, Her 
Majesty. It is almost impossible, therefore, for a 
Minister to do anything wrong either. This is perfectly 
well-known to all members of the Diplomatic Service, 
and therefore the very last thing a Secretary of any 
grade would think of doing would be to bring any 
manner of charge against his Chief, unless compelled 
to do so in self-defence. This surely ought to be taken 
into consideration at the Foreign OflSce. But a Chiefs 
word is considered gospel, and any Secretary, whatever 
may be his grade, services, or character, is — his Chief 
being the sole unsupported accuser — ipso facto, con- 
demned unheard and without appeal. This may seem a 
saying hard to believe, but it is the absolute, naked, 
fact. A secretary reported by his Chief must, for the 
time being at least, go to the wall ; all he can hope for, 
if he keeps quiet and is careful not to retort, is to be 
righted in the course of time. 

In point of fact no Secretary or Attach6 has any 
guarantee whatsoever against being, at any moment — 
on the mere word of his Chief, owing to female jealousy 
or other cause — by the simple fiat of the Secretary of 
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State, and without any possibility of appeal, deprived 
of his post and ruined in his career. Those persons 
-wishing to put their sons into diplomacy would do well 
to reflect that in so doing they would put them under an 
absolute and unreasoning, if on the whole a benevolent, 
despotism. A private soldier or an able-bodied seaman 
has a magna charta to which he may appeal in case 
of oppression, to which any one of Her Majesty's Secre- 
taries of Legation is an absolute stranger. Courts- 
martial and Courts of Inquiry, or their equivalent, are 
unknown, and would be scouted in dealing with those 
accused by one of Her Majesty's representatives. 

It is a canon of the Foreign Office that a Chief must 
at least seem to be in the right, and therefore must 
seem to get the best of it in any dispute with a Secre- 
tary. Now it may be in the very last degree unlikely 
that some Chiefs — such, for instance, as Lord Lyons, 
or indeed nine out often of Her Majesty's Ambassadors 
or Ministers — should bring a false or vexatious accu- 
sation against a subordinate (though in any case it 
would be utterly repugnant to all but Foreign Office 
ideas of justice that a Secretary accused in the dark, 
by means of a Private Letter, should not have an 
opportunity of defending himself) ; but who and what 
are some Chiefs ? What sort of Chief, for instance, 
was the late Sir Henry Bulwer ? Yet in Sir Henry's 
quarrel with Mr. — now Sir John — Lumley, in which Mr. 
Lumley was admitted by Lord Bussell to be entirely in 
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the right as to the main question, a way was found of 
putting him in the wrong. Because Mr. Lumley, on 
a point of diplomatic usage, appealed to the French 
Ambassador (who knew everything about diplomatic 
usage) rather than to Lord Bussell (who knew nothing 
of diplomatic usage), Mr. Lumley was recalled by Lord 
Eussell from his post of Secretary to the Embassy at 
Constantinople. And yet Mr. Lumley is the only 
Secretary who has ever even partially held his own in 
a quarrel with his Chief, that Chief being subsequently 
recalled from his post for misconduct. In another 
instance a Secretary was dismissed the Service ; in a 
third a Secretary lost his promotion to a good post and 
was banished, and so on. In every case a Secretary is 
judged beforehand ; if he is entirely in the right, and 
the Chief a notorious trouble-maker, he is implored to 
keep quiet and all will be made right in time. If he 
is a sensible man he does keep quiet ; if not, all the 
power of the Foreign OflSce is put forth to defend the 
Chief and to prove him in the right. They are at one 
and the same time counsel and judges, and the im- 
pious subordinate who has dared to call the Office's 
anointed a malicious slanderer, finds diplomacy too 
hot to hold him. As to an appeal to Parliament, it is 
the unforgivable offence. 

Yet, we may again ask, what are some of Her 
Majesty's Ministers ? Only the other day one of them 
quietly repudiated the lady who had been for about a 
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quarter of a centary bis wife, on accoQDt of some flaw 
in their marriage as between Gatbolic and Protestant, 
the busband baving taken to someone else. If a 
Minister baving bis position altogether in bis favour 
keeps steadily oat of tbe way of tbe Foreign Office for 
years, bow is a Secretary of State to ascertain bis real 
mental condition if be sbnts bis ears to tbe testimony 
of bis Secretaries and coants all sncb communications 
as bigb treason ? Yet tbis is wbat is done, and such 
being tbe state of things, it surely calls for amendment. 

As to Private Letters, we fear they must and will 
continue a part of our diplomatic system of information; 
but in tbe name of the most elementary fair play, let 
Private Letters, which are never seen by those they 
accuse, and which cannot be answered, no more be 
accepted at the Foreign Office as judicial sentences. 

If a Minister has an accusation to make, let him 
make it officially and stand by tbe result of a fair 
inquiry. 
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XI. 



THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. — MB. T. H. SANDERSON, 

C.B. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Sanderson entered the Foreign 
OflSce twenty-one years ago. He was attached to Lord 
Kimberley*s mission to Denmark in 1863, and was 
Assistant-Protocolist at the Conference in London on 
Danish afiPairs in 1864. He has been successively 
Private Secretary to Mr. Layard when Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to Lord Derby during his 
two administrations of the Foreign OflSce, and has now 
been appointed in the same capacity to Lord Granville. 
He was Assistant-Protocolist at the Black Sea Con- 
ference, held in London in January 1871, and was 
assistant to Lord Tenterden as Her Majesty s Agent 
at Geneva for the Alabama and other claims in 1871-72. 
As we have so recently shown what are the high 
duties, powers, and responsibilities of the Private 
Secretary to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, we need 
not go over the same ground afresh. It only remains 
for us to show to what manner of man they have been 
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this time confided. From tlie above sketch it might be 
guessed that, from the fact of his having been in turn 
selected for so honourable and confidential a post 
hj statesmen of such various characters and politics as 
Sir H. Layard, Lord Derby, and Lord Granville, Mr. 
Sanderson must be a man of rare merit. And, indeed, 
he is so. From the first hour of entering the Foreign 
Office he made himself remarked by his steady applica- 
tion to his duties, and from this application during 
twenty-one years he has never for a moment swerved. 
In recent years, indeed, it might be said, without any 
offence to others, that Mr. Sanderson, with his great 
experience and enormous working powers, counted in 
any department as at least the equivalent of two 
average clerks. 

Mr, Sanderson is almost without a fault. He is devoid 
of official superciliousness, being in this respect a 
marked contrast to his predecessor ; kind-hearted, just, 
and considerate to a degree, no Secretary in China or 
South America need now fear that he is forgotten by 
the Private Secretary, or that when his fair amount of 
distant service is over he will fail to be rewarded by 
a suitable post in Eur(^e. No Consul on the coast of 
Arabia or Africa need be alarmed lest his due claims 
should be overlooked. 

Unfortunately, as we have already pointed out, the 

rtment over which Mr. Sanderson presides is greatly 

ifficered. The Private Secretary, instead of havings 
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as now, one Assistant, should have at least three. The 
result of the present arrangement is that Mr. Sanderson, 
having such a multiplicity of work on his hands, has 
scarcely a moment's time to give to anyone, and, conse- 
quently, as he has rather an abrupt manner, he is 
frequently misunderstood. His friends could indeed 
wish that, as he is not over-strong, he would work 
somewhat less. Many men — the late Mr. Thouvenel, 
for instance — have broken down at an early age from 
no complaint at all but sheer overwork. The premature 
and much-regretted death of Lord Tenterden is another 
example of this. 
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xn. 

HOW A BLUE-BOOK IS MADE UP. 

Blue-Books are supposed to be compiled and issued 
"with tbe object of enabling tbe British public in general, 
and Members of both Houses of Parliament in particular, 
to form a correct estimate for themselves on recent or 
current Foreign Affairs, based on trustworthy o£Bcial 
correspondence. But there are two ways of making up 
a Blue-Book. Blue-Books are sometimes made up, 
rash as the assertion may sound, really quite honestly ; 
as, for instance, such as relate to commercial questions 
in China or Japan (where there is no object for con- 
cealment) ; to the Slave Trade on the East or West Coast 
of Africa; to Portuguese- African questions; to North 
Central and South American matters ; in short, to all 
questions beyond the sphere of European diplomacy 
proper, in which term are not to be included those 
appertaining to Persia and Central Asia. When it 
oomes to preparing a Blue-Book on affairs relating to 
these latter regions, some manipulation is required. 
The whole correspondence, when printed, is placed in 
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the hands of an Under-Secretary of State, who selects 
the documents to be submitted to Parliament. Now it 
is the easiest thing in the world so to select from a 
given number of papers as to make the evidence of the 
Blue-Book thus formed favourable either to one side 
or to the other of the question on which the British 
legislative mind has to be instructed. The historical 
instance of the Cabul despatches, when Sir Alexander 
Bumes was quoted as a witness against the very policy 
he advocated, will occur to everyone. The garbled 
nature of those fragments of his writings which were 
quoted was merely discovered owing to the accident of 
his having kept copies of his despatches, which fell into 
the hands of his father, who petitioned the Queen to 
order the publication in extenso of his son's writings. 

It is the duty of an Ambassador or Minister abroad 
to put before the Secretary of State, his Chief, every 
aspect in which, according to his local knowledge, a 
question under discussion may possibly be viewed. 
Thus it may, perhaps, very recently have been the duty 
of our Minister in Persia to lay before the Cabinet at 
home two entirely opposing sets of arguments as to the 
advisability or otherwise, from a British Indian point 
of view, of permitting Persia to occupy Herat. It is 
evident that many arguments on either side would occur 
to a Minister on the spot which might be overlooked 
by the Cabinet at home. At the same time a Minister 
at a very distant Eastern post might very possibly not feel 
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himself competent to tender any suggestion to the 
Cabinet as conveying his own opinion on an important 
and complicated question of Imperial policy. Under 
these circumstances he would simply lay before the 
Cabinet everything that occurred to him on all sides 
of the question. 

One set of his arguments might tell entirely in favour 
of the view of the Herat question taken by the Cabinet, 
whilst the other set would tell equally in favour of the 
view taken by the Opposition, and thus, unless his 
despatches on the question were published in full, Mr. 
Thomson might be quoted with equal justice as a 
witness in favour of one mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion or of the other. Were there no possible Party- 
question involved, his despatches might probably appear 
in the Blue-Book in full ; but in the opposite case that 
portion of them would in all probability alone appear the 
arguments in which would be in favour of the view 
taken by the Cabinet; and thus a Minister who had 
merely laid two sides of a question before his superiors 
with perfect impartiality might, without being stated in so 
many words to do so, be made to appear to favour one 
side rather Jthan the other. 

But we can conceive a much greater liberty taken 
with a Minister s name than that suggested above. We 
have been told of one Minister who happened to take 
a very strong view as to a question which at the time 
engrossed public attention. He lost no opportunity 
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of setting his own opinions on the subject before the 
Cabinet, but^ as in duty bound, he laid also before them 
the objections which might be urged to the course he 
advocated. Much to his disgust, he found, on the 
appearance of the Blue-Book on the subject, that whereas 
his expression of his own views was suppressed, he 
was throughout quoted as an advocate on the opposite 
side. What could the Envoy in question do ? It was 
useless to remonstrate. He declared to his friends that 
were it not for his poverty he would have resigned his 
post and set himself right, but that on account of his 
wife and children he could not aflPord to do so. So he 
retained his post and kept silence. He was not long 
afterwards rewarded for his prudence by being named to 
a better post ! 

Such is Blue-Book making. The Under-Secretary, 
who operates as the tailor, is really merely a helpless 
instrument of the political Party for the time being in 
power — a lawyer holding a permanent retaining fee to 
make the best case he can to put before a jury who 
have to determine in respect to his client's conduct. 
Lord Hammond, whilst Under-Secretary of State, must 
have become quite used to making up Blue-Books for 
one side after the other in succession with perfect im- 
partiality. 

We have but two suggestions to ofTer, which, so far 
as we know, would be ever likely to bring about a 
perfectly above-board system of arranging Blue-Books. 



.» 
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The first is not likely to be adopted, since it would 
involve a principle now unknown to our political war- 
fare — namely, for an Opposition, on coming into power, 
to revive a question, and from the same official docu- 
ments to publish a collection of despatches in support 
of their views of the matter at issue. The fear of a 
future day p{ exposure might possibly lead to fair deal- 
ing. Our alternative suggestion is to adopt, as in 
\\ America, the measure of appointing a Permanent Parlia- 

mentary Committee on Foreign Aflfairs, having power 
to take cognisance of all official documents whatsoever. 
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DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. 



I. 



HIS EXCELLENCY, THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYONS, 

G.O.B., G.O.M.G. 

Lord Lyons is so well known to his countrymen, and 
the opinion of him is so unanimous, that few words 
are necessary to sketch his career and character. He 
entered diplomacy in 1839, at a time when his father. 
Admiral, afterwards Lord Lyons, was Minister in 
Greece, he having already taken his degree as M.A. at 
Christchurch, Oxford. He was Attache at Athens and 
then at Dresden, until in 1863 he was appointed to 
reside at Rome. In those days, and until the formal 
establishment of an embassy in the Eternal City, the 
post of semi- accredited agent to the Pope was by far 
the most advantageous one that, could fall to the lot of 
a young diplomatist. Instead of being a machine in a 
chancery or an idler as secretary in a minor legation, 
the agent at Home was, whilst still a young man, in all 

6 
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but the name and the appointments, a Minister. He 
enjoyed a Ministers position and acquired a Minister's 
experience, and was enabled to show to his official 
superiors what staff he was made of. A capable man, 
some years at Rome, thus became ripe for almost any 
post. This fortnnate position fell in turn to the lot of 
Lord Lyons and Lord Odo Russell. Their subsequent 
careers are the best commentary on the advantage of 
early holding an independent position where self- 
reliance may be acquired. 

In 1856 Mr. Lyons was promoted to be Secretary of 
Legation at Florence, continuing to reside at Rome. 
In 1858 he was sent on a mission to Naples with refer- 
ence to two English engineers seized on board the 
Cagliari, and in June of the same year he was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
from which post, being now Lord Lyons, he was trans- 
ferred in the following December, in a like capacity, to 
Washington. 

Thus in less than twenty years from the date of his 
first Appointment as Attache, Lord Lyons became the 
representative of England at one of the very foremost 
posts in diplomacy. Nor was it at an ordinary time that 
be found himself at Washington. Ue had not been 
much more than two years at his post when the Civil 
War broke out. When it was at its height, and it 
seemed impossible for the North to conquer the South, 
the maintenance of tbe Union may be said to have 
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depended upon Lord LyoDs, for, had he advised Lord 
Bussell otherwise than he did^ there can be little doubt 
that the latter would have listened to the French 
Emperor^ and the recognition of the South would have 
been the result. There was a moment when, as General 
Sherman tells us in his memoirs, even the Cabinet of 
President Lincoln despaired of accomplishing the task 
to which they were committed. It was the positive 
assurance of General Grant that Vicksburg would soon 
fall that saved the Great Bepublic and enabled the 
English Minister to advise his Government to persevere 
in a course of neutrality. 

Again, when the Trent affair came on, the issues of 
peace or war entirely depended on Lord Lyons. Seldom, 
if ever, in the course of diplomatic history has so 
tremendous a responsibility fallen to the lot of anyone. 
The slightest want of tact on the part of the British 
Envoy would have spread the flames of war far and wide 
over continent and ocean, and would have broken up 
the Union into rival and hating nations. If ever a man 
did good service to humanity. Lord Lyons did on this 
occasion. Mr. Seward said, and justly said, that it 
was Lord Lyons' perfect tact alone that had enabled 
him, Mr. Seward, to make head against the violent 
opposition in the Cabinet and in the Press to com- 
pliance with Lord Russell's ultimatum, and so to preserve 
peace. 

But the Trent affair, though of such utmost moment, 

6 * 
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was a mere episode in Lord Lyons' life at the time we 
speak of. Every day brought its round of troubles 
and cares. English interests had to be asserted at a 
hundred points; English subjects had to be rescued in 
a hundred quarters. At length, nearly four years of 
this ceaseless work and anxiety broke down Lord Lyons' 
health, and he had to seek repose in England. So 
shattered was he that we remember being told at the 
time that, being at the usual official dinner on the 24th 
of May, he required both hands to raise his glass to 
his lips to drink Her Majesty's health. 

Lord Lyons was next appointed Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and in the autumn of 1865 proceeded to his 
post. Of this portion of his career not very much is 
known to the public. An English gentleman of his 
high character must have found himself singularly out 
of place in the midst of the seethiug mass of intrigue 
and corruption which, strange to say, has chosen for 
its resting-place the very loveliest spot on the whole 
earth. But if Lord Lyons did not effect much positive 
go<rd as Ambassador in Turkey, his presence in Gon- 
stastinople in that capacity — coming as he did after 
one who for years had tried his best and tried success- 
fully to drag the British name through the mire — could 
not have been without its usefulness. He at least 
restored to his high post the dignity and splendour to 
which it had been a stranger since the days of Lord 
SStratford de Bedcliffe. 
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Of Lord Lyons as Ambassador at Paris, where he has 
resided since 1867, having meanwhile declined the 
Viceroyalty of India, it is unnecessary to say a word. 
His name is a household word in the mouths of his 
fellow-countrymen almost as much as that of the Prime 
Minister for the time being, or that of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. That Lord Lyons maintains his embassy 
in an almost regal fashion, and entertains all those who 
have any right to expect to be entertained by him in a 
magnificent manner, everyone who visits Paris knows. 
He holds his o£Bcial income as a mere public trust. 
But it is not so generally known that Lord Lyons 
works as incessantly as if he were a young lawyer 
whose whole future career depended on his assiduity. 
Yet he is accessible and ever-courteous to all, never 
forgetful for a second of his dignity, and never conde- 
scending. Lord Lyons is indeed the pride of our 
diplomacy. No country can boast of a more truly 
distinguished statesman. There is no weak point in 
his armour ; at least we know of none. 
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n. 

HIS EXCELLENCY, THE BIGHT HON. SIB HENBT 

AUSTEN LATABD, G.C.B. 

8iB Henbt Layabd's life has been an adventaroas 
one. He was trained to a branch of the legal profession, 
and having dnlj passed through the o£Bce of his uncle, 
a member of a firm of solicitors of high repute, he pro- 
ceeded by way of the Sultan's Asiatic dominions to join 
his family in Ceylon, with a view, presumably, to 
practising law in that island. But man proposes; 
fate disposes ; and the youthful traveller, after having 
conscientiously traversed the Holy Land and Syria, 
lemvii^ no stone unturned, as he tells us in his 
" Nineveh," was proceeding by way of the Persian Gulf 
to India, when he was captured by marauders, who 
detained him for two whole years in the Bakhtiari 
mountains — a wild, lawless, and seldom visited district 
on the borders of Persia and of Turkish Arabia. Thus 
did ^^'^ ***'nre chance of a barbarian's will decide on 
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the fate of what was destined to prove an eventful life. 
Of the Bakhtiaris and their wild country and existence, 
Mr. Layard wrote some interesting accounts^ which 
appeared in the journal of the Boyal Geographical 
Society. We have heard him relate in the lecture-room 
of that hody how, in an action between two contending 
chiefs, he was in command of the artillery on one side, 
an arrangement which probably accounted for the fight 
being lost to his side ! In the end he succeeded in 
effecting his escape, and in due time reached Bagh- 
dad. His two years' experience of a people who con- 
trived somehow to exist without lawyers, seems to have 
altogether estranged him from following the law as a pro- 
fession. Once more free, instead of pursuing his way to 
the farther East, he, having escaped with his bare life, per- 
force retraced his steps to the nearest European colony 
— Baghdad. That picturesque and most thoroughly 
Oriental of Eastern cities practised then, as it has 
ever done, genuine Oriental hospitality ; and the young 
wanderer was received with open arms. But Layard was 
not the man to waste time in idleness. Taking a thorough 
interest, as he has ever done, in the scenes axid people 
amidst which he found himself, he conceived an idea. 
This was to test the foundation of the Arab legends and 
tales that certain mounds by the Tigris covered the 
remains of Nineveh. Full of his infant project, Austen 
Layard found his way to Constantinople, where he was 
fortunate in meeting Sir Fenwick Williams, then just 
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returned from Ceylon, who vouched for his identity 
and procured bim the necessary credit. 

At Pera, like many applicants before and since, 
Layard had long to wait ere making progress with his 
object, which was to obtain a Firman and the necessary 
funds to enable him to commence his explorations. He 
was fortunate enough to enlist the sympathies of Lord 
Stratford de Bedcliffe, and, armed with the necessary 
papers, he was soon on horseback, bound for Mosul. 
For the story of the progress of his discoveries one 
must go to his first work on Nineveh — a work as fresh 
and interesting to English readers now as it was on the 
day when it first saw the light. The drawings of his 
treasures and explorations which Layard at this time 
sent home proved him a real artist, and on his return 
home he forthwith found himself famous. He became 
a D.G.L. of the University of Oxford, and was soon 
again sent forth to resume his great work, which on 
this occasion he completed. 

Layard's imagination was now fired by the idea of 
entering the political arena. Having been chosen Lord 
Bector of the University of Aberdeen, he next became 
a Member of Parliament, and was for a few days, in 
February 1862, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
A£fairs. Had he been, unfortunately, willing to sacrifice 
his reputation for consistency, or to abandon the 
Liberal Party, he bad it now in his power to obtain a 
permanent high place in diplomacy. On condition of 
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his retaining the post of Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs until the return of the then Lord Stanley from 
India, Lord Derhy offered him his choice of missions 
abroad ; but, much to his honour, Layard stuck to his 
Party and his principles. In the same year he became 
M.P. for Aylesbury, which constituency he continued 
to represent till 1867, during which period he made 
himself remarked for his vigorous criticisms on the 
conduct of the Crimean War. On losing his seat in 
Parliament he employed a portion of his leisure in 
making a tour in India. Layard's mind was ever too 
active to be unemployed, and he has at all leisure 
moments found congenial occupation in art criticism, 
of which he is a master, as is shown by his numerous 
articles in the Quarterly Review. In December, 1860, 
he was elected M.P. for Southwark, and soon after- 
wards again became Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, which post he continued to hold for 
five years. With the return of his party to power in 
December, 1868, Mr. Layard became First Commis- 
sioner of Works and a Privy Councillor, but he took 
no pains to conceal his opinion — indeed he puHicly 
<ieclared it — that this oflSce was beneath his deserts. 
His colleagues did not apparently desire his presence 
in the Cabinet, and the selection of Mr. Goschen for 
that honour gave him further cause for umbrage. A way 
was soon found at once to satisfy Mr. Layard's ambition 
and to remove him from the line of Ministerial promo- 
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tion at home. At the expense of the Diplomatic- 
Service, the promotion in which was at that time par- 
ticularly slow, he was named to Madrid. 

Now, if there were one profession in the world for 
which Mr. Layard was particularly unfitted, that pro- 
fession was diplomacy. Energetic, accomplished, and 
instructed as he is, endowed with the gifts of criticism, 
expression, and oratory, he has no pretensions whatso- 
ever to be called by the name designating that product 
of natural aptitude and the highest possible special 
training called a diplomatist. He does not profess 
even any belief in the first principles of the art or 
science of which the Russian school are supposed to 
produce the most consummate masters. Sir Henry 
Layard is altogether a stranger to the theory that an 
ambassador in a foreign country, where he has no execu- 
tive functions to fulfil, should make his power and 
influence felt, but should never appear to exercise them. 
To him the last words of Talleyrand to a departing^ 
plenipotentiary, " Surtout point de zele" would sound the 
merest nonsense. As Minister or Ambassador he could 
never for a moment realise the fact that he was no 
longer a Member of the House of Commons, face to face 
with political opponents whom it was bis peculiar pro- 
vince to combat and denounce. He could never soar 
in the more serene element in which move the calm and 
placid pullers of the unseen strings that connect the 
nations. As Minister in Spain he kept the numeroua 
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members of his Legation worked at the high-pressure 
pitch. That there is a reasonable amount of work at 
such a Legation may be assumed, but a genernl im- 
pression exists that the Minister mainly ''made the 
work," sending home long reports of Spanish Parlia- 
mentary proceedings that were never even supposed to 
be read. Then he too much identified himself out-and- 
out with one Party after another. At one time he was 
a violent partisan of the Italian dynasty ; at another he 
compromised his dignity so far as to bolt from Madrid, 
together with Lady Layard, smuggling out between 
them the newly-shaved and disguised Serrano. Layard 
must occasionally have passed some uncomfortable 
moments. Thus, when Lord Beaconsfield's last Ministry 
came into oflSce, he must have remembered, with some- 
thing like dismay, that on one occasion he had in 
debate pronounced it as his opinion that his new 
Chief, Lord Derby, was the most incompetent Foreign 
Minister that had ever held the seals of office. And 
yet, such is the irony of circumstances, it was to this 
incompetent Minister that he was to owe his promotion 
to the rank of Ambassador. Of Sir Henry Layard at 
Constantinople we have left ourselves little space to 
write. He was selected for the post in the utter 
bewilderment of the Ministry whom to send. But 
Layard, alone of all possible competitors, " knew the 
country." To Constantinople accordingly he went, with 
what results everyone knows. His position now is an 
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anomalous one. A Liberal Government comes into 
ofiBce ; and tbeir first step is to suppress a former arch- 
Liberal. 

To all appearance Sir Henry Layard's political race 
is run. In the retirement of his Venetian palace, in 
the enjoyment of his art treasures, he may, at least, 
reflect with pride, that when the names of his political 
contemporaries and rivals shall have become merged in 
the mass of historical characters, that of Layard, the 
discoverer of Nineveh, will stand out in the annals of 
England and the World. 
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HIS EXGBLLENGT, THE BIGHT HON. SIB HENBT 

ELLIOT, G.C.B. 

In the recently-published life of Charles Lever there is 
an anecdote which throws light on the relative rewards 
accorded by our Foreign OflSce to genius and to birth, 
respectively. Lever had resided some time at Florence, 
and, taking as he did to the people amongst whom his lot 
was thrown, and they to him, was more than well-informed 
as to the political state of Italy. He was thus enabled 
to give much information to the then British Ministers 
in Tuscany and Sardinia. So valuable was his assist- 
ance considered, that Sir James Hudson thought it 
worthy of substantial official recognition, and the 
Foreign Office thought so too; and so Lever was 
appointed, nominally, Vice-Consul at Spezzia, but with 
understood permission to reside at Florence. This was 
all very well ; but the day came when Sir James was 
offered an Embassy, and, declining it, resigned his post 
in Italy to make way for Lord Russell's relative, Mr. 
Elliot. 
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Mr. Elliot, on hig arriyal at Florence, after the manBer 
of new brooms, wished to sweep clean. Sending for 
Lerer, he, natnrall j enongh, snggested that as Vice- 
Cknisnl at Spezzia he onght to lire at Spezzia, and not 
at Florence. Lever replied that on his originally receir- 
ing the appointment it was not intended that he should 
reside at his post, " In short," said Mr. Elliot, somewhat 
rashly, *' it was a job." " Yes," replied Lever, " it was, 
and a very small one too. I am not the brother-in-law 
of a Prime Minister/' 

Sir Henry Elliot is possessed of many bnt not all 
of the qualities that go to make a nsefnl diplomatist. 
He is, if devoid of originality or far-reaching intellect, 
on the other hand, hardworking and conscientious. 
Bat if we compare his brilliant, thongh not over-snccess- 
fol, career with those of other diplomatists possessing 
equally high character and steady business qualities, 
we may perhaps admit that there was some slight 
foundation for Lever's pitiless retort. Lord Bussell 
bad offered Sir James Hudson an Embassy. Sir James, 
feeling himself, as he expressed it, too old to plough up 
new ground, had declined the otter, bnt, thinking that 
his post was wanted for another, had expressed his 
willingness to make way, merely stipulating that he 
might be permitted to remain at Florence snfBciently 
long to qualify himself for his pension. And thus were 
lost to England the services of her ablest diplomatist, 
"*ho baa been a pensioner for twenty years ! 
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Sir Henry Elliot's life is an illustration of how good 
:H thing it is for a young man such as he to be put into 
diplomacy — a happy hunting-ground for cadets of 
*' ruling families." According to popular ideas it is an 
ill-paid profession; but there are exceptions to the 
rule. 

Mr. Elliot altogether avoided the " unpaid attache " 
period, at that time usually from four to seven or 
eight years. He began diplomacy in 1841 as precis- 
writer at the Foreign OflSce, with £300 as salary, and 
was transferred next year with a like salary to 
St. Petersburg. After eight years he was appointed 
Secretary at the Hague, where he remained for five 
and a half years, at a salary of £500, in addition to 
which he received allowances for being Charg6 d'Affaires. 
He was next Secretary at Vienna for about four and a 
half years, receiving £700 as salary, and Charg6 
d'Affaires' allowance ; when he became Minister at 
Copenhagen. The next year he was appointed Minister 
at Naples, where he remained until the collapse of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. He was not permitted to 
remain long unemployed, two special missions to Greece 
being opportunely found for him in succession, till in 
September, 1863, he succeeded Sir James Hudson at 
Florence — a first-class mission, from which he was 
promoted in July, 1867, to be Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte with a salary of £8,000. He was trans- 
ferred to Vienna with a like salary in December, 1877. 
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Thus a simple arithmetical calculation will show that 
since his first appointmeut in diplomacy, including 
outfit-money, &c., and making due deductions for th& 
periods during which he was unemployed or on half- 
salary, Sir Henry has been in receipt, on an average, 
taking one year with another, of ahout £4,000 per 
annum ; and to this must he added such advantages as 
those of being for ten years the possessor of two palacea 
on the Bosphorus, with all therein implied, having a 
man-of-war yacht at his command, &c., &c., aud having 
the present ambassadorial residence at Vienna. 

The duties which Sir Henry Elliot had been called 
on to perform, until his appointment to Constantinople, 
were not of a character to call for the display of any 
remarkable qualities. He found Italy already made, 
and had only to eat the fruit of the tree planted by his 
predecessor. In Turkey he was not quite up to the 
situation, and it is to be regretted, for the sake of his own 
reputation, that his ambition should ever have enticed 
him away from Italy. Indefatigable in his attention 
to the commercial interests it was his duty to secure,, 
he could not take in or cope with the political situation. 
Opposed to the unscrupulous arch-plotter IgnatieflP, and 
put into constant ofiBcial communication with men at 
the Porte to whom truth was but a name and worda 
merely a means of concealing thought. Sir H. Elliot 
could never be brought to realise the fact that others 
were not as truth-telling and upright as himself. Sitting 
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in his study at Pera, or passing his leisure on the 
Bosphorus, or the Sea of Marmora, he was profoundly 
unconscious of what was going on almost under his own 
eyes ; and thus, when the day of trial came, he was 
utterly unable to estimate the real gravity of the Bul- 
garian atrocities, and so failed to prepare his Govern- 
ment for the storm that was about to break. Even 
when the storm had broken, he seemed intent on vindi- 
cating his own consistency rather than on enabling his 
superiors to estimate the true extent of the hurricane. 
Bulgarian testimony he coolly set aside with the com- 
placent remark that evidence coming from such sources 
could not be relied on. Yet he had corroborative 
evidence from other sources, from some of his own 
consuls, which surely could be relied on ; but as it 
conflicted with the statements told him at the Porte, 
the Ambassador could not decide between the two. It 
never seems to have occurred to him to put himself 
into the train and go to investigate for himself matters 
of the greatest moment which were occurring within a 
hundred miles from Constantinople ! It was not until 
he received distinct orders from home that he even 
despatched Mr. Baring to the scene of horrors. 

It may be well to consider what would probably have 
been the result had the Foreign OflSce in 1867, instead 
of appointing to Constantinople the Minister next for 
promotion, sent as ambassador a man whose acquire- 
ments and antecedents specially fitted him for the 

7 
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ofiBce. We do not, of course, mean a man of broadly- 
pronounced views such as Sir Henry Layard, who 
subsequently went to Turkey seemingly as much pre- 
pared to advocate the cause of the Turks as if he had 
been a barrister holding a brief on their behalf; but one 
who, without any pronounced political leaning either 
for or against the ruling caste, would have patiently, 
by travel and personal intercourse, made himself 
acquainted with the character, condition, and aspirations 
alike of Syrian, Arab, Kurd, Armenian, Greek, Bul- 
garian, Montenegrin, and Albanian ; and, having done 
80, would have analysed for the benefit of his Govern- 
ment the composition of the Ottoman Empire. Such 
a man pre-eminently above all others was the late Lord 
Strangford, who was then still alive. Failing him, 
there were Sir Henry Eawlinson, Lord Dufferin, or 
Mr. Grant Duff, any one of whom would have had 
prescience enough to warn his Government to take 
timely measures against the storm which gave such dis- 
tinct warnings of its approach to those capable of giving 
them heed. As one instance of many that might be 
cited of the untold misery that may result from the 
presence in Turkey of an Ambassador but partially 
acquainted with the structure of the Ottoman Empire, 
and who trusts implicitly to the assurances of lying 
Pashas conveyed through lickspittle Dragomans, we may 
refer to the story as told by Mr. Wilfrid filunt, in the 
Mov number of the Fortnightly Review , 1880, of the 
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consent given at Pera, in spite of the strong remon- 
strances of the Indian Government, to Midhat Pasha's 
unprovoked expedition against the peaceful Arahs of 
Oman. 

But if Sir Henry. Elb'ot failed as Ambassador to the 
Porte, he has, fortunately, been enabled to retrieve his 
reputation at Vienna. There at least, instead of men- 
dacious Pashas and lying Dragomans, he has truth- 
telling gentlemen like himself to deal with, and he is 
said to have managed our new unwritten alliance with 
Austria-Hungary admirably. At Vienna Sir Henry 
may be expected to remain during the seven years that 
have yet to elapse before he attains the age for retiring. 

A sketch of our Ambassador in Austria would be 
incomplete without some reference to Lady Elliot, who 
likewise represents the Queen, and than whom there 
could not be a more amiable, unaffected, and estimable 
Ambassadress. 



7 ♦ 
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IV. 



HIS KXCKLLKNCY, THE RIGHT HON. LORD ODO 
WILLIAM LEOPOLD RUSSELL, G.C.B., G.O.M.G. 

(UjUh amptiiill). 

Tuunu ara amongst the lust days when the above 
familiar title may be given to our popular Ambassador 
at Berlin. As is well known, he was o£fered a peerage 
by Lord Beaconsfield for his services in connection 
with the treaty which takes its name from the above- 
mentioned city, but his Whig friends insisted that his 
title which was to come should be received at the 
hands of a Liberal Minister, and so the execution of 
. Lord Beaconsfield's good intention was deferred. It 
need not now be so, however, any longer, and the House 
of Lords will soon have to welcome a new member of 
the lucky family of England. 

Mr. Bussell entered diplomacy, as Attache to the 
Embassy at Vienna, in March ] 849, subsequently to 
which he served for two years in the Foreign Office. 
Ha next was attached at Paris and Vienna alternately 
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until August 1864, when he was removed to Constanti- 
nople^ where he remained two years. He had thus, so 
far, the best possible means of diplomatic education, 
going in succession through the four courses through 
which every diplomatic student should pass — that is to 
say, the Foreign Office, the Embassies at Paris and 
Constantinople, and one or other of the German 
Embassies. In the spring of 1857 he proceeded 
to the United States, and in the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year was appointed Foreign Office Agent at 
Rome. 

By this time Mr. Russell had well approved his fit- 
ness for the career he had selected. Although starting 
with every advantage of birth and interest, he by no 
means was contented to rely on those advantages and 
to ** bide his time," but from the first he never spared 
any pains to make himself a complete master of his 
profession in all its details. He studied diplomacy in 
its every bearing as a science, and is, as regards the 
foreign interests of England, an accomplished states- 
man, thoroughly capable of representing Great Britain 
under any circumstances, or of directing her policy 
abroad. 

To be appointed to an independent and important, if 
indifferently paid, post, whilst still under ten years' 
service, implied, of course, a certain future career, and 
it is satisfactory to know that for this advancement Odo 
Russell was indebted, not to his political friends, but to 
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Lord Malmesburjr, against whose many misdeeds in the 
way of patronage this excellent appointment must be 
placed as a set-off. The Foreign Office had^ in fact, 
become aware that they had got hold of no ordinary 
recruit, but one who to all the advantages of birth and 
connection added those of intelligence and a thorough 
interest in his profession, and who would justify any 
amount of pushing. Mr. Bussell continued to reside at 
Borne for nearly twelve years, when he was named 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office. 

It is unavoidable, as a rule, that a new Minister 
should be appointed more or less on trust — that is to 
say, it is seldom possible to tell beforehand how a 
Secretary will bear the sole weight of international 
responsibility devolving upon a Minister. It is true 
that every Secretary, before becoming a Minister, must 
have been once and again Charge d'Affaires. But what, 
after all, does this imply ? What responsibility is there 
in being left for three or four months in the hot 
season, when everything is at a dead standstill, at 
Copenhagen or Lisbon or Berlin ? Such an experience 
forms no test of a Secretary's capacity. When there is 
any serious work to be done at any of these posts the 
Minister is sure to be present to do it himself. If not, 
the Secretary is hampered in his action by the doubt 
whether his Chief on his return will take the same view 
as his own of the matter which may be the subject of 
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negotiation^ and so he has not^ in the nature of things^ 
fair play, and cannot ever he quite fairly estimated. 
The hest test that can he afforded of a Secretary's 
capacity is to he left in charge of some distant mission, 
such as that at Bio de Janeiro or Peking, since a 
Minister there, coming from far, generally ohtains leave 
for a year or more — ^in short, for a suflBciently long 
period to enahle a Secretary to show his capacity for 
the transaction of affairs. What is needed to hring out 
a young man's quah'ties is a post at once independent 
and of importance, and such a post it was Mr. Russell's 
good fortune to find in Rome. 

Of Lord Odo Russell's career for the past ten years 
we need only give the outline. It has heen so much 
in full puhlic view that details or comments are not 
ijalled for. Everyone rememhers how, from the Foreign 
Office, he was sent on a special mission to Count Bis- 
marck at the head-quarters of the Prussian army at 
Versailles, how he was thrown over hy a Liheral Govern- 
ment, and how some months later he was appointed to 
the Emhassy he now fills. Seldom, if ever, has an 
Amhassador united in his person so many qualifications 
for any one Emhassy as does Lord Odo for that of 
Berlin. Apart from personal tastes and accomplish- 
ments which would make him welcome anywhere, he 
has the recommendation of his father having heen Am- 
bassador to Prussia, of being married to the daughter 
of Lord Clarendon, and of being a member of the 
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Ducal House of "ftedford — that is to say, of a family 
whose history is that of England. To those who know 
more of Lord Odo Russell than is implied above, it is 
needless to say that personflilly, .even more than by 
the accidents of lineage or alliance, he is essentially 
the right man in the right place. Prince Bismarck 
owns to a prejudice against Englishmen who speak 
French, as Lord Odo does, with a perfect Parisian 
accent; ** but then," adds His Highness (Wrf^Busche), 
" Lord Odo speaks German equally well." Like Lord 
Lyons and Sir Edward, Thornton, the Ambassador at 
Berlin looks upon his official income as being merely 
so much public money entrusted to his discretion for 
purposes of representation, and not only disposes of it 
to the last farthing, but, having the means of doing so, 
expends much besides. 

It is difficult for the ordinary Englishman, but little 
acquainted with the intricacies of foreign politics, to 
estimate the fall value to his country of a really tried 
and able diplomatist. We possess but few, very few, 
such — men not only inspiring the fullest confidence in 
their own countrymen and in foreign Governments alike, 
but well acquainted with the persons and characters of 
£uropean statesmen, and thoroughly conversant with 
European policy; men of tried temper, tact, and dis- 
cretion, and commanding other tongues as completely 
as their own. To an Empire such as Great Britain, 
'^ut a limited military force, and yet having 
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vital interests to defend in every quarter, the presence 
of one such man in the councils of £urope may be 
worth an additional corps dCarmie ; and such a man is 
Lord Odo BusselL 
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V. 



HIS EXCELLENCty THE EABL OF DUFFEBIN, 
E.P.y E.C.B.y G.C.M.G. 

Lord Dufferin began life with all the prestige of a 
man belonging to a rarely-gifted family^ in which high 
talent is really hereditary. His mother^ herself equally 
notable for her conversational powers, her lyric and her 
graphic accomplishments, and who retained her grace 
and beauty to advanced years, was one of the celebrated 
" three Graces " of a past generation — the sister of 
Mrs. Norton and of the Duchess of Somerset (the 
** Queen of Beauty" of the Eglinton Tournament). 
Succeeding early to his title, his first connection with 
public life was when he accompanied Lord Bussell's 
special mission to Vienna in 1855, shortly after which 
year he became well known to English readers by his 
** Letters from High Latitudes '' — a work which, apart 
from its interest, deserves to be studied for its singularly 
pure and beautiful English. 

Whilst on another yachting excursion, in 1859 — this 
time with his mother in the Levant — he was sent by 
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Sir Henry Bulwer — then our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople — on a mission of inquiry in Crete, and in the 
following year he was selected by Lord Palmerston's 
Oovernment to be British Member of the International 
Commission with reference to the massacres in Syria, 
«nd to take the necessary consequent measures, in which 
capacity he displayed equal intelligence, judgment^ and 
firmness. Lord Dufferin subsequently filled, succes- 
sively, the posts of Under-Secretary of State for India 
and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and declined 
the government of Madras. He became a K.C.B., Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Down, and, in 1871, his 
title was raised to an Earldom. He was later appointed 
Governor -General of Canada, on his relinquishment of 
which position he was selected to be President of the 
Boyal Geographical Society. 

Very few persons indeed could have filled so many 
posts of responsibility with the credit which Lord 
Dufierin acquired in one and all of them, and which 
rose higher and higher with the importance of the post 
he held. Indeed, he is one of the extremely rare men 
who seem to escape detraction ; nor, to those who have 
the privilege of knowing him, does this seem strange. 
Gifted in youth with all the personal beauty as well as 
the intellectual qualities of the Sheridans, he captivated 
women and men alike wherever he moved. With the 
proverbial Irishman's sense of humour, flow of speech, 
and charm of manner, he has, moreover, what many of 
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his couDtrymen lack — sincerity. Lord Duflferin is in 
reality what he appears — not merely brilliant and kind- 
hearted, but also simple, conscientious, and true. 

The recollection of his Viceroyalty in Canada is still 
so recent that we need not revive it. Modelling his 
conduct on that of Her Majesty, knowing when and 
how to make his influence felt, and when to forbear, 
and exercising a real and independent power in the 
land by the mere force of his eloquence, he was, really, 
the perfection of a Constitutional Viceroy. It was an 
almost unprecedented compliment to Lord Dufferin, 
immediately after his return to England, to be offered, 
by a Ministry adverse to the political opinions he holds, 
the post of Ambassador to St. Petersburg ; and yet his 
appointment did not strike anyone as being other than 
such as might have been expected — so pre-eminently 
did Lord Dufiferin stand out on the political canvas. 
His nomination was, nevertheless, not more creditable to 
himself than it was to the Premier and to Lord Salisbury, 
who initiated it. 

Lord Dufierin was indeed much wanted at St. Peters- 
burg, which place had grown to be no very pleasant 
abode for his predecessor. Perhaps no Ambassador 
could have altogether counteracted the dislike with 
which England and Englishmen were just then regarded 
in Russia ; certainly Lord Augustus Loftus could not. 
Amiable and well-intentioned, he had, in virtue of his 
^tions, been pushed on with such speed that he 
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found himself, whilst still comparatively young, in the 
forefront of diplomacy, from which there was no retreat. 
He had accordingly to he the medium of saying a 
hundred disagreeable things day after day to the Bussian 
Government, and had to suhmit in return to he Prince 
Gortchakoflf's souffre douleur. Bussia had hecome 
odious to him, and he to Bussia. 

There were no douht many nohlemen on the side of 
the Government who would gladly have been sent, after 
all immediate risk of war was over, to represent Her 
Majesty at St. Petersburg ; there were also some pro- 
fessional diplomatists who would not have been sorry to 
exchange a Legation for an Embassy. On none of 
these did the choice of the Ministry fall. Yet when a 
non-professional Ambassador and a member of the 
Opposition was selected, everyone instinctively admitted 
that the man had been found for the post, and not a 
word of professional grumbling was heard. If anyone 
made objections, it was Lord Dufferin. 
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VI. 
THE BIGHT HON. SIB EDWABD THOBNTON, K.C.B.* 

Sir Edwabd Thornton is perhaps the best specimen 
of what a career may he, worked out under the Foreign 
0£Bce without the aid either of subservient arts or of 
powerful interest. Sir Edward owes the high position he 
has attained to solely to himself. It is true he was bom 
under the covering wing of the Foreign Office^ hia 
&ther having been a Minister, and so he was not likely 
to be left to starve. But beyond this initiatory circum- 
Btance in his favour he owes the rest to himself. Although 
his early promotion was rapid as compared with that of 
to-day, he was by no means a Foreign Office pet. He 
entered the career just as the Diplomatic Service was 
being formed as a profession. In former days a 
Minister used to take with him abroad a Secretary of 
his own choosing, who, in his absence^ would act as 
Charg6 d'Afifaires, and who not unfrequently developed 
later into a Minister. It was in this fashion that the 

* Now Her Majesty's Ambassador in Bossia. 
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first Sir Edward Thornton, afterwards Ambassador 
suocessiyely at Stockholm and at Lisbon, became con- 
nected with diplomacy. His son was named Attache in 
1842, haying already taken his degree at Cambridge. 
After three years at Turin he was transferred to Mexico, 
and has ever since served exclusively in North or South 
America. In 1851 he became Secretary at Mexico, and 
in the following year went to the River Plate, a part of 
the world with which his name long remained intimately 
associated. For five years he was Charg6 d'Aifaires at 
Monte Video ; for six, Minister to the Argentine Re- 
public and Paraguay ; and for two. Envoy to the Emperor 
of Brazil ; after which he was sent to Washington, in 
December 1867. Sir Edward's lines can thus scarcely 
be said to have fallen (from a diplomatist's point of 
view) in very pleasant places ; he has seen nothing 
since his early youth of European courts or capitals ; 
yet Sir Edward's career must be pronounced a highly 
successful one, as it has been a very honourable and an 
eminently useful one. He is by no means a diplomatist 
of the Carpet Enight School, but a hard-headed, ex- 
tremely conscientious, hard-working, and very pains- 
taking man of business. During his residence at Monte 
Video, Parana or Buenos Ayres, the name of Mr. Thorn- 
ton was a household word amongst Englishmen in 
Western South America. 

His influence with the successive Governments to 
which he was • accredited was very great, and on one 
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occasion the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres owed it to the 
moral effect of his pleadings with Urquiza that their 
city was not shelled from his fleet. The house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornton was ever the centre of hospitality 
and attraction to their countrymen and their colleagues 
in that far distant region, as it has been later at 
Washington. 

In the United States a British Minister has quite 
enough to do in the discharge of the duties which 
devolve upon him with undeviating regularity from day 
to day ; but in addition to these Sir Edward has had 
far other duties to perform, having been successively 
Arbiter in the case of the United States vessel, Canada; 
a member of the Joint High Commission for settling 
the " Alabama " and other claims ; Arbiter between the 
United States and Mexico for the settlement of their 
almost interminable and inextricable neighbourly diffi- 
culties (this duty occupied every hour of Sir Edward's 
spare time for upwards of three years) ; on the north 
and west boundaries of Ontario, &c. &c. 

Sir Edward Thornton's signature appears with others 
to the Convention of Washington, by which we agreed 
to submit our differences with the United States to 
arbitration; and he must thus bear his share in 
history of the responsibility for the provisions of that 
instrument. 

Sir Edward Thornton is very popular at Washington, 
being entirely free from official hauteur and reserve, and 
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is most highly esteemed and respected throughout the 
Union. His usefulness in America has, hard as it may 
seem, barred his advancement to the highest rank in 
his profession. Sir Edward naturally would wish to 
be appointed to an Embassy, as he would thus become 
entitled to the higher pension of £1,700 a year in place 
of j61,300. We should, no doubt, be happy to raise 
our Legation at Washington to an Embassy, but in such 
matters we act on the principle of reciprocity, and the 
United States, unlike other Republics — Venice, for 
instance, or France — ^have never yet sent out an Am- 
bassador. Sir Edward might have been Minister in 
Spain, but the service which he would be rendering his 
country by remaining in the United States was so 
forcebly put before him that he felt it his duty to 
remain at his present post. Thirty-five years of conse- 
cutive employment in America may not be the best 
training for the post of Ambassador in Europe, but it 
will surely be but fair when the day for Sir Edward's 
retirement comes if the House of Commons assign to 
him the difference between the pension which he has . 
earned, and that which he fails to obtain, owing alone 
to his services having been so appreciated at a post of 
inferior rank. Meanwhile, together with a salary of 
£6,000, he enjoys the best residence in the Union, not 
excepting the " White House." 
In one respect we think Sir E. Thornton might 

9 

advantageously alter his ways a little ; he might make 

8 
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himself personally better acquainted with the splendid 
countries in which he guards the interests of the British 
publioy and at the same time give the inhabitants of 
those countries more opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with him. The United States represent thirty- 
nine distinct States^ besides a number of territories. 
During the twelve years he has been Minister at 
Washington, how many of these has Sir Edward 
visited ? His personal acquaintance with the Union is 
confined to the cities lying between Washington and 
Boston, to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
to two or three watering-places, such as Newport and 
Saratoga. He has been to Niagara, but we doubt if be 
has gone the length of Chicago, far less to the Western 
States or San Francisco, or to any State further South 
than Virginia. We think it ought to form part of a 
Minister's duties to see with his own eyes the chief 
places and the centres of conflicting interests of the 
country to which he is accredited ; but in fairness we 
must add that few persons have so little leisure for 
travelling as has Sir Edward Thornton. 
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vn. 

THE BIGHT HON. SIB AUGUSTUS BEBKELET 

PAGET, E.C.B. 

Sir Augustus Paget, being early destined for the 
Civil Service, began life as a clerk in the General Post 
Office, whence, not receiving his promotion, he was 
transferred to the Audit Office, and from it in turn to 
the Foreign Office, which latter establishment he 
entered in 1841. He was attached to the Mission at 
Madrid in 1843, and became pr6cis- writer to Lord 
Aberdeen in 1846. Four months later his career as a 
Foreign Office clerk terminated, and he entered a fourth 
branch of Her Majesty's service. In June he became 
second paid Attache at Paris, at which embassy he 
remained during the entire period of his six years' 
service before promotion. In February 1862 he be- 
came Secretary of Legation at Athens, and was in the 
following winter Acting Consul-General in Egypt. 
From Athens he was transferred to the Hague, thence 
to Lisbon, and lastly, in 1858, to Berlin, which post 
had not then been raised to the rank of an Embassy. 

8 ♦ 
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Sir Augustus Paget has throughout life been the child 
of good fortune, but as he is always ready to do a good 
turn to others when in his power to do so, no one ever 
thinks of grudging him his good luck — a luck which 
anyone else would have accepted in like manner had it 
fallen to his lot. If there is a moral to be drawn from 
the uniform smoothness of Sir Augustus Paget's career, 
it is that some check should be put upon the Foreign 
Office as to the distribution of posts and the promotion 
of their favourites, and it is but fair to add that Sir 
Augustus may have owed much of his success in life 
to personal and social qualities, which may be highly 
useful to a diplomatist, although they might fail to 
obtain marks in a competitive examination. 

Sir Augustus Paget's lucky star had brought him to 
Berlin exactly at the right moment. In the autumn of 
1858 the Queen visited Germany, taking with her Lord 
Malmesbury as Secretary of State in attendance. Lord 
Bloomfield, then Minister to Prussia, was in ill-health 
and on leave of absence, but he had considerately left 
his cook with his Secretary, who had thus the less diffi- 
culty in enabling Lord Malmesbury to get over the 
boredom of dining at the early German hours. Lord 
Malmesbury, as he soon showed, was not the man to 
overlook this mark of tact ; but this was not the only 
cause that led to the promotion of Sir Augustus which 
soon followed. A fortuneless young gentleman who 
makes the Diplomatic Service his profession must not 
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only accept the prospect of living for many years with 
strict economy, hut must further utterly renounce all 
thoughts of marrying until he has attained middle age ; 
hut there are exceptions to every rule, and Sir Augustus 
Paget performed the, till then, unheard-of feat of 
marrying for love, whilst still a young man, a lady as 
devoid of fortune as himself. The Countess Von Ho- 
henthal, however, was demoiselle dhonneur to her Koyal 
Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia, so that every- 
thing concurred to smooth the path of promotion. In 
December of the same year Mr. Paget was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to the King of Saxony — -just 
twelve and a half years after his entering the Diplomatic 
Service, and seventeen and a half from the date of his 
original appointment to the Foreign Office — and in 
July of the following year he was transferred to Copen- 
hagen — a post worth nearly £4,000 a year, and at 
which his usual luck was as constant to him as ever. 
We believe we are correct in stating that the idea of 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark originated with the Prince 
Consort; hut Sir Augustus was destined to reap the 
honours thereof as if it had been purely his own diplo- 
matic triumph. He at least carried through the conse- 
quent negotiations, for doing which he was in turn 
named C.B. and K.C.B. In 1866 he was transferred 
to Lisbon, and a year later to Florence. In March 
1876 our Legation in Italy was raised to the rank of 
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Embassy, and its Chief has since then held the rank of 
Friry Gonncillor and of Her Majesty's Ambassador at 
Bome, with a salary of £7,000, and latterly the new 
Embassy as a residence. 

To the above sketch there is little to add, beyond the 
reflection which will occnr to every person who may 
read it — ^that in these days of straggle for high office 
the recipient of all these emoluments and hononrs 
ought to be a person pre-eminently fitted to serve the 
State. That Sir Angastus Paget has by this time 
acquired wide experience in European affairs ; that he 
has filled satisfactorily enough, officially, the various 
posts in which he has been placed, no one would wish 
to question ; but, after all, what has this well-bom and 
handsome Clerk been called upon to do that he should 
be rewarded almost in perpetuity with the position he 
occupies — a position which a Prince of the Blood might 
envy ? The Embassy at Paris is a more prominent one, 
but it is one of unintermittent work. Bome is one of 
interest with repose. We are inconsistent as a nation. 
Our most distinguished Admirals, one after another, 
may deem themselves fortunate to be rewarded by the 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet for three years ; 
our most deserving Generals are relieved from such 
longed-for posts as Malta or Gibraltar after five years ; 
but our Ambassador in Italy may retain his until he 
has arrived at the age of seventy. Such is the reward 
of five years in the Foreign Office ; six in the Embassy 
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at Paris; six between the Levant, Lisbon, and Ger- 
many ; and the nominal duty of representing England 
in succession at Dresden, Copenhagen^ and Lisbon! 
Sir Augustus's name has never come before the world 
as the spokesman of England at Conference or Con- 
gress, nor has any Government put him forward as the 
man to solve the problems that have to be worked out 
at Constantinople. The world accepts him as a genial 
gentleman, but few would venture to pronounce him a 
statesman. 

Sir Augustus and Lady Paget, who are the official 
heads of the English colony in Bome, are not alto- 
gether popular amongst the colony in question, nor do 
they win many golden opinions of the numerous fellow- 
countrymen of the former who yearly visit Italy — a fact 
the less to be wondered at if it be the case that the 
Ambassadress takes no pains to disguise her indifference 
or antipathy to the subjects of the Sovereign she repre- 
sents. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the husband 
of the Countess Von Hohenthal should not have been 
selected for an Embassy in a capital where English 
men and women less do congregate than in the Eternal 
City. 

If, as we venture to think, the tenancy from year to 
year of the Embassy at Bome is a reward somewhat 
beyond the claims of its present occupant, we may 
fairly be asked in what way we should suggest that 
this most enviable post be filled. Holding primarily 
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the maxim^ " Diplomacy for diplomatists " — that is to 
say, that the prizes of diplomacy are the legitimate 
reward of real diplomatic serviceahle work — we should 
like to see such an easy and agreeable post as Ambas- 
sador in Italy bestowed as a reward in the afternoon of 
life on one who has stood the burthen and heat of the 
day in distant lands and trying climes — on such a one, 
for instance, as Sir Edward Thornton, who has served 
for thirty-live consecutive, hard-worked years in North 
or South America, or Sir Thomas Wade, who has served 
as many in China. It would have been a suitable 
reward for the great services of Sir Augustus Paget's 
great predecessor, Sir James Hudson. Or if, as is 
scarcely to be supposed, there be no diplomatist who 
may be considered to have earned the repose and dig- 
nity of the Embassy to Eome, it might surely be more 
suitably conferred on a hard-worked permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the Foreign Office, than on an 
ex-Clerk who had not done a clerk's day's work ere 
he became transformed into a summers- day diplo- 
matist. 
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vin. 

MB. MORIER, C.B.* 

** The Foreign Office," we once heard a very distin- 
guished diplomatist say, as the result of his experience 
— ''The Foreign Office has a profound distrust of 
clever men ; what it likes is a regularly -acting machine." 
But if this be true, as we believe it to be in the main, 
how comes it that Mr. Morier, who is undoubtedly a 
clever man, has been exceptionally pushed forward ? 
The answer is that circumstances are occasionally too 
strong for the Foreign Office, as they are admitted by 
the Emperor of Kussia to be occasionally too strong 
for him. Mr. Morier, favoured by circumstances, was 
too clever for the Foreign Office to be able to keep him 
back. He, indeed, inherits talent of the highest order, 
being the son of one of three brothers all of whom 
rose high in diplomacy, and one of whom, who was 
Minister in Persia, acquired fame in another field as 
the author of " Hadji Baba, of Ispahan," an inimitable 
work of genius that will last as long as the English 

♦ Now Sir Robert Morier, K.C.B. 
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laagaage, and the highest tribute to which is that the 
Persians, for whom it has been translated, fail to per- 
ceive anything ridicaloas in the pictures of themselTcs 
therein drawn-^so skilfully are the national peculiarities 
hit off! 

Robert Burnett Darid Morier, the subject of this 
fliketch, is a B.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
took a second class in Classics in 1849. He was for 
nearly two years in the Educational Department of 
the Privy Council Office, and we believe it was during 
this period that he founded the Cosmopolitan Club, 
which has enjoyed such a flourishing existence ever 
since. 

In the autumn of 1853 he entered diplomacy, being 
appointed unpaid Attach^ at Vienna, whence in 1858 
he was removed to Berlin. In the following year he 
was a member of a special mission to Naples, and in 
i860 he accompanied Lord Bussell when the latter was 
Minister-in-Attendance on Her Majesty at Coburg. 
In 1865 he was nominated, together with Sir Louis 
MaUet, a member of the Mixed International Com- 
mission which met at Vienna to inquire into the Aus- 
trian Tariff, and to suggest modifications thereof. This 
Commission found it very hard work indeed to move 
the then still ultra-Conservative Austrian Government 
— such hard work, indeed, that at one moment they 
despaired of being able to effect anything. At this 
point Mr. Morier^s tact and skill, backed by his pro- 
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found knowledge of Austria and of the German Ian* 
guage, oame to the rescue. He sat down and there and 
then drafted a Note which actually had the effect of 
converting the Austrian Goyemment to Free Trade and 
to reason. For his eminent services on this occasion 
he was made a G.B., and seldom has the decoration 
been better earned. He was now promoted to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at Athens, was transferred in the same 
year to Frankfort, but was subsequently on two occa- 
sions temporarily employed at Vienna. His next three 
posts, which he occupied successively until the spring 
of 1876, were Darmstadt, Stuttgardt^ and Munich. In 
1876 he was promoted to be Minister at Lisbon, a well- 
paid and easy post, whence he has been transferred to 
Madrid. He concluded an important Treaty with the 
Portuguese Government. 

From the above sketch it will be seen that until 
recently Mr. Morier's diplomatic experience was almost 
wholly confined to Germany, an instance of Foreign 
Office want of management which at one time there 
was considerable cause to regret. Without any dis- 
paragement to others, it may be said that our present 
Minister at Madrid ranks undoubtedly as one of the 
foremost and most able, as he is perhaps the cleverest, 
of our diplomatists. 

Mr. Morier was, whilst in Germany, a constant cor- 
respondent of the Prince Consort, who was not slow to 
discern the solid no less than brilliant qualities of his 
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mind. It is due^ however, to Lord Derby to add that 
it was in no degree to Court influence that Mr. Morier 
owed his exceptionally rapid promotion to the post of 
Minister. 
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IX. 



SIR JOHN SAVILE LUMLEY, K.O.B. 

SiK John Savile Lumley entered diplomacy thirty-nine 
years ago at a fortunate time, when the Diplomatic 
Service was still unspoilt by modem ideas and recent 
events, when promotion was rapid and Attach6s were 
not called on to serve in Persia or China, nor Secre- 
taries sent to earn their promotion in Central or South 
America. Sir John, like his artist brother ever a great 
favourite of Society, began life in the Foreign OflBce, 
and, in 1841, accompanied Lord Westmoreland to Berlin 
as private secretary. He became formally an Attach6 
in 1842, and from Berlin seven years later he was trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg. In 1864 he became Secretary 
of Legation at Washington, and was later employed on 
special service at New York. From the United States, 
from which he took a remarkably hurried departure, he 
proceeded in a like capacity to Madrid, whence in 1859 
he returned to St. Petersburg. In the following spring 
he was promoted to be Secretary of Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, where, however, his stay was of short 
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duration. Sir Henry Bulwer, the then Amhassador, 
had his own peculiar ideas of the manner of carrying on 
the business of the Embassy^ and one of these was to 
keep the First Secretary, who at any moment might be 
left in charge, entirely ignorant of what was passing in 
the chancery, declining even to grant him a key giving 
admission to the archives. It better suited Sir Henry 
Bulwer's eccentric turn of mind to transact all business 
through Levantine dragomans than through English 
gentlemen. Mr. Lumley not unnaturally objected to 
be reduced to a cypher, and a quarrel between him and 
his Chief was the result. The Secretary appealed to 
the French Ambassador as to diplomatic usage, and, 
though in the main he was obviously in the right, this 
act was made the pretext for removing him from his 
post — ^it being a Foreign Office axiom never to find a 
Chief wrong as respects his secretary. 

Mr. Lumley was now (six months later) again sent 
to St. Petersburg — ^which post was raised to the rank of 
Embassy — where he compiled several very valuable 
reports on the trade and resources of Russia — which 
reports, it may be added, were more noticeable for the 
excellence of the materials of which they were com- 
posed than for their literary merits, especially in the 
matter of condensation. Indeed, students of Blue- 
Books relating to the Luxemburg and other questions 
will have remarked that condensation of style is not Sir 
"^•umley's strong point. Whilst at St. Petersburg 
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Mr. Lumley, who is an accomplished artist and an 
Associate of the Imperial Bussian Academy of Fine 
Arts, contributed a valuable essay on the galleries of 
The Hermitage, which forms part of Murray's *' Hand- 
book of Russia." In 1866 Mr. Lumley became Minister 
at Dresden, which Mission being withdrawn in the same 
year, he was transferred to Berne, and in October 1868 
was appointed to Brussels, where he has ever since 
represented her Majesty's Government, enjoying a 
public residence and a salary of JE3,480. He became 
K.C.B. in 1878. 

Sir John Lumley has thus gone through a very for- 
tunate, if a somewhat uneventful, career, obtaining whilst 
in the prime of life the greatest diplomatic prize short 
of an Embassy, for which we believe Sir John is not a 
candidate, he not being one of the many who are not 
aware when they are well off. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion as to Ambassadors and Ministers 
being permitted to remain for a very extended or in- 
definite period at any one post — unless as a reward for 
very exceptional services — and thus turning the public 
service as it were into a system of pension-giving on a 
large scale; but if this charming family Court must fall 
to the lot of any one man in perpetuity, everyone must 
be glad that it should have been bestowed on so amiable 
a gentleman as its present incumbent. 
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X. 



THE HON. LIONEL SACKVILLE SACKVILLE WEST. 

Mb. West is probably the one of our Ministers in a 
prominent position abroad of whom the least is known 
amongst his countrymen outside his own profession. 
He is brother-in-law to Lord Derby and the Duke of 
Bedford. He entered diplomacy at an early age as 
pr6ois-writer to Lord Aberdeen, and became an Attach6 
in 1847. From his connections it might have been 
safe to predict a rapidly-successful career for Mr. West^ 
independently of his personal qualities or attainments, 
and such a prediction, as the event has proved, would 
not have been belied. 

Mr. West was successively a junior member of Lega- 
tion at Lisbon, Naples, Stuttgardt, and Berlin, until in 
1868 he went as Secretary to Turin. He next went to 
Madrid^ and was transferred as Secretary of Embassy 
to Berlin, and later to Paris. 

The only period of Mr. West's life at which his name, 
dinary course of things, ought to have come 
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prominently before the public was at the close of the 
Franco-German War. 

At the commencement of the siege of Paris Lord 
Lyons had to quit that city, following the Government 
to Tours. As there were from two to three thousand 
Englishmen left in Paris, it was presumably the place of 
the Secretary of Embassy to remain there in order to 
look after their interests ; but Mr. West had his own 
private affairs to look after somewhere else, and con- 
sequently British subjects in Paris were left to be looked 
after by the Second Secretary, Mr. Wodehouse, and by 
General Claremont, the military attach6y who both 
thought it right to quit the city during the siege. The 
Consul was not there either at the time, and so the 
British subjects, who did not accompany Mr. Wode- 
house out of the German lines, were indebted for official 
good offices to the improvised Acting-Consul, the banker, 
Mr. Blunt. 

As Mr. West was thus absent he escaped the obloquy 
which fell upon Mr. Wodehouse, his remplagant, and 
which drove General Claremont to resign his diplomatic 
appointment. 

In like manner Mr. West, later on, was again some- 
where else than at his post at the outbreak of the 
Commune, when his Chief was once more compelled to 
quit Paris, and he thus missed the laurels which fell to 
the lot of Mr, Malet, who remained on this occasion in 
charge of the Embassy. In the autumn of 1872 he 

9 
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was, at the age of forty-two^ promoted to be Envoy to 
the Argentine Bepublic, and was transferred, in January 
1878, to be Envoy to the King of Spain. 

Mr. West is now Her Majesty's Minister in the 
United States. 
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THE HON. MB. EBSEINEp G.B. 

The Honourable Edward Morris Erseine is a 
younger son of the son of the Lord Chancellor of the 
same name, who was himself a younger son of the tenth 
Earl of Buchan. His father, Lord Erskine, was English 
Minister at a German Court; yet is he only half an 
Englishman by birth, his mother having been a Phila- 
delphian lady, and perhaps less than half an English- 
man by education, having been brought up abroad. 
But if he has no English public school or university 
training, he is a good linguist as regards French, Italian, 
and German. He entered the Diplomatic Service at the 
age of eighteen, joining his father's mission at Munich, 
after which he went in succession to Florence, Brussels, 
and the Courts of Italy. In 1852 he was appointed 
Secretary at Turin, where he first became known to 
fame, though of no very creditable kind. He has, in- 
deed, been unlucky enough to earn the reputation of 
being the most unfortunate, if not the most blundering 
of our diplomatists. As a witty Frenchman on one 

9 ♦ 
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occasion said to an Attache about to join his mission, 
" Mon cher ! je vous felicite de votre chef! II est capable 
d'embrouiller I'Angleterre dans une guerre navale avec 
la Suisse ! " He indeed has not a few times been held 
up as a living and irrefutable argument against the 
utility of maintaining a professional diplomatic service, 
for, as has been urged with some truth, no amateur 
could possibly blunder more persistently than has this 
trained diplomatist. His name first became known to 
the world in connection with the celebrated case of the 
'' Charles et Georges." His own official explanation 
of the matter was briefly this : he drafted a note to be 
sent to the Sardinian Government^ embodying the con- 
tents of a despatch from Lord Malmesbury, which draft 
was approved and initialed by Sir James Hudson. Mr. 
Erskine then proceeded to copy it, and, having done so, 
brought the note, without having compared it with the 
draft, to his Chief for signature. Sir James, who was 
playing billiards at the time, and who had more con- 
fidence in his secretary than was justified by the sequel, 
signed the note without reading it. It subsequently 
transpired that Mr. Erskine bad entirely altered the 
sense of the note as drafted, his justification being the 
difficulty of copying accurately one's own composition ! 
The natural result was that, as soon as it transpired 
that Her Majesty's Government were holding one lan- 
guage in London and their representative another at 
Turin, he was dismissed from his post. He was not. 
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however, left long unemployed. The Foreign Office 
have a comfortable theory that the English public is 
made for their infants and not their infants for the 
public. Mr. Erskine was a penniless man, and he had 
moreover married a widow with six children. He could 
not, therefore, be allowed to starve, and he was accord- 
ingly removed to Washington and thence to Stockholm, 
St. Petersburg, and Constantinople in turn, and in 
1864 was made Minister at Athens with an income of 
d63,800 a year. He was on the whole a fairly good 
Secretary; it was his misfortune and that of others 
that he ever became a Chief — a capacity in which judg- 
ment and temper are above all things needed, Mr. 
Erskine being absolutely innocent of either. 

Passing over minor achievements, such as his success- 
ful endeavours to oust from his post the Rev. Dr. Hill, 
Chaplain to the Legation at Athens, we come to the 
main event of Mr. Erskine's life — the Marathon Mas- 
sacre, Mr. Herbert, Secretary of Legation at Athens, 
Mr. Vyner, and others were taken, on their way back 
from Marathon, by a band of brigands ; whereupon Mr. 
Erskine incontinently lost his head. Instead of, as a 
reasonable man, telling the Greek Government that he 
would hold them responsible for the safe release of his 
fellow-countrymen, he in the first place launched into 
an utterly profitless correspondence with Lord Clarendon 
as to the amount he might offer for the ransom of the 
prisoners (each telegram taking hours to decipher), and 
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in the next wrote to the chief of the brigands, telling 
him, under the Legation seal and his own signature, 
that he need not fear being molested, and that he 
might even take his prisoners into a village for shelter. 

Immediately on the top of this he was persuaded by 
the Greek Ministers to agree to their drawing a cordon 
of troops round Takos. That patriot, on seeing the 
troops, naturally concluded he was being betrayed, 
and so the massacre at once ensued. Fortunately for 
Mr. Erskine, public indignation in England was, in 
consequence of one of his own despatches, diveited 
from his own head to that of the Greek nation. He had 
written that the Hellenic Minister for Foreign Affairs 
told him the " Opposition '^ had urged the brigands to 
decline the terms offered to them. In vain the Greek 
Minister utterly denied ever having said so. What 
he said was, that certain persons '' dans un esprit 
d'opposition " told the brigands to hold out. However, 
Mr. Erskine's despatch was published, and a howl of 
indignation against the Greeks was the result. Two 
lawyers were sent to Athens, who, for the best part of 
a year, piled up enormous dossiers, but effected nothing, 
there being nothing to effect. At last Mr. Erskine 
himself succumbed mentally and physically, and the 
matter dropped. 

At this stage it might be supposed by the uninitiated 
reader that we were about to record that Mr. Erskine 
now received a hint to retire on the pension which he 
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had by this time become entitled to. Not in the least. 
He had been appointed a Minister, and therefore could 
do no wrong. He was accordingly whitewashed by 
Mr. Gladstone^ and after a year and a half was trans- 
ferred to a sinecure post of £3,400 a year — Stockholm, 
where, it being a Legation of the first class, he might 
earn in quiet his full Minister s pension, which he has 
now happily done. He has likewise been made a C.B. 
In Sweden Mr. Erskiue's peculiar gifts have not been 
wholly thrown away. Besides enlivening the society of 
a very dull capital.by keeping up, amongst his colleagues, 
secretaries, and consuls, a -perteot /eu-de^joie of disagree- 
ments and quarrels, he has found leisure to originate 
and develop the Stockholm Church question, one of the 
smallest importance in itself, but which under his 
skilful treatment has assumed enormous local dimen- 
sions, and has even on two occasions engaged the 
attention of the English House of Commons. 



I 1 1 
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XII. 

THE HON. WILLIAM STUART, C.B. 

Mr. Stuart is one of those fortunate persons who are 
bom with a silver spoon in their mouth. The younger 
brother of Lord Blantyre, brother-in-law of the Duke 
of Sutherland and the Earl of Seafield, and an M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he entered the Diplomatic 
Service in 1845, and — such favour did he find in the 
eyes of his chiefs both at the Embassy and the Foreign 
Office — ^he was never once called upon to remove from 
Paris until after thirteen years, when he was promoted 
to be Secretary of Legation. Mr. Stuart brought home 
the ratification of the Treaty of Peace of 1856, thereby 
becoming entitled, like Lord Gifibrd the other day, to 
a premium of £500 — Paris and Zululand being, no 
doubt, equally distantin the official mind. 

There is not very much to tell of Mr. Stuart's life, 
which has been, on the whole, an uneventful and a 
purely official one. In 1858 he went to Bio de Janeira 
as Secretary, and there he remained for a year and a 
half as Charg6 d' Affaires, which means that during 
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that period he enjoyed a salary of £700 plus an allow- 
ance of £4, a day. He was then transferred to Naples^ 
and, upon our Mission to that Court being withdrawn^ 
he was sent to the United States, where he became 
Charg6 d'Aflfaires at an important moment — when Lord 
Lyons's health compelled him to return to England. 
Mr. Stuart, who is an admirable French scholar, on 
coming home in 1864^ next acted as Protocolist to the 
Conference on the aflfairs of Denmark ; after which he 
was appointed Secretary of Embassy at Constantinople, 
where for a considerable time he was Charg6 d'Affaires, 
From the Bosphorus he went to St. Petersburg, and 
was appointed Minister at Buenos Ayres in January 
1868. He was at the same time accredited to Lopez, 
of Paraguay. 

This brings us to the only period of Mr. Stuart's 
career at which some discredit has been thrown upon 
his public conduct. It will be remembered that at that 
time the desolating Paraguayan War was being waged 
— by far the most destructive war, in proportion to the 
numbers directly or indirectly engaged, recorded in 
modem history. A considerable number of English- 
men, chiefly in the service of Lopez, were detained 
against their will by the Paraguayan tyrant, and many 
persons thought that Mr. Stuart was slow to take such 
steps as he might have taken on their behalf and on 
that of humanity in general. Lopez, by his unparal- 
leled atrocities, had put himself altogether beyond 
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the pale of diplomacy, not to say of humanity ; yet 
Mr. Stuart, instead of making use of the naval force at 
his disposal — and never could naval force have been used 
with a more legitimate end — contented himself in his 
<;orrespondence with Lopez with the ordinary diplomatic 
courtesies such as he might have employed towards the 
Emperor of Brazil or any other civilized and en- 
lightened sovereign. But whilst the readers of that 
most painfully interesting work, Washboume s " History 
of Paraguay," may condemn Mr. Stuart's inaction in 
re his countrymen and outraged humanity, it is to be 
remembered that whilst the war lasted there was a strong 
party in the Press and Society at Buenos Ayres and 
elsewhere in favour of Lopez, and that it was only 
after the tyrant's death that the dreadful story of 
wholesale torture, imprisonment, and butchery became 
fully known. 

After some fifteen months at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Stuart 
returned to England, and had to remain on leave for a 
still longer period before a post could be found for 
him in Europe. He was meanwhile appointed Secretary 
to the Black Sea Conference in London in January 
1871, for which service he was made C.B. In May of 
the same year he became Minister at Athens, with 
£3,800, and in 1877 Minister at the Hague, with £4,000 
per annum* 

Mr. Stuart has, at all stages of his career, devoted 
himself entirely to his official work, and to the social 
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duties attacIuDg to his position. No one could fill that 
position better, at least so long as he is in Europe 
and is not called on to deal with barbarians. Whilst 
never forgetting that he is a Minister, he is too much a 
gentleman for official priggisbness ever to enter his 
thoughts. Most kind-hearted, engaging^ and hospitable, 
he is just the Minister by whom an Englishman would 
wish, on his arrival at a foreign capital, to find his 
<50untry represented. 

Throughout his whole life Mr. Stuart has been as a 
private person utterly sans reproche. He is the husband 
of a lady of the highest and most intellectual type 
of beauty, and never has there been aught but the 
utmost harmony between Mr. Stuart and his successive 
Secretaries. 

He is not ambitious, and does not desire to become 
an Ambassador ; but should that high position be ever 
thrust upon him, he would fulfil its obligations with the 
same conscientiousness which he has shown in every 
capacity in which he has heretofore been tried. 
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xm. 

MB. THOMSON) MINISTER IN PERSIA. 

Mr. Ronald Thomson^ who was a few months since 
appointed Her Majesty's Minister at Teheran, is a local 
diplomatist — that is to say, he has never been employed 
in any other country than Persia. He will probably 
be the last " local " Minister that will have been named 
by the Foreign Office, the system, on the whole, having 
been found to have so many inconveniences as to render 
it inexpedient to continue it. We have now four 
"local" Ministers, the other three being in China> 
Japan, and Morocco respectively. When a diplomatist 
has served for twenty or thirty years in any one 
country he certainly may know a great deal concerning 
that country, but he may likewise have a great many 
local 'prejudices, and at the same time be ignorant of 
comparative diplomatic considerations. The great argu- 
ment against the system, however, is the difficulty of 
disposing of a local Minister, should it be deemed 
advisable to remove him from his post. Thus, one of our 
local Ministers, who is unacquainted with French, could 
only in such a case be employed in the United States* 
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But though the Foreign OflSce have, we believe, resolved 
to have nothing more to do with this system, they 
recently made a last exception in favour of Mr. Thom- 
son, and in making the exception acted wisely. 

Our Legation in Persia, being kept up primarily on 
account of Indian interests, is paid for mainly out of 
the Indian revenue — that is to say, the Indian Govern- 
ment contributes X'12,000 a year towards a total annual 
expenditure of £17,000, the British Treasury paying the 
rest. The argument of Anglo-Indians is, that since 
the Indian Government pays two-thirds of the cost of 
the Legation the Minister ought to be an Indian ofiBcial. 
This argument may at first seem unanswerable, but it is 
far from being so. We have two sets of interests in 
Persia — political interests resulting from our connection 
with India, and commercial interests affecting England. 
The former are by far the most important, but at the 
«ame time the latter should not be overlooked. Even 
without India we should have a Legation at Teheran, 
as France and Austria have. As Persia, though an 
Oriental country, is one in which European nations 
are represented, it falls within the range of our general 
diplomacy. We cannot have two directing spirits — one 
at the India OflBce and the other in Downing Street — 
and therefore the Minister at Teheran must receive his 
instructions from the latter establishment. 

This much even Anglo-Indians now admit; but they 
contend that as India pays so much, the prize should 
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fall to the lot of an Indian official. In this contention 
we cannot quite concur. The discipline of. a service 
requires that a Minister should be responsible to a chief 
who has power to degrade or to promote him. Our 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs would exercise 
no such power over an Indian official at Teheran, who 
would look to the India Office or to Calcutta for 
approval and reward. And there is a further reason 
against making Teheran an Indian post — namely, that 
it rarely indeed happens that any Indian political officer 
acquires either the acquaintance with the French 
language or the general knowledge of international 
affairs necessary to a Minister in Persia. Tlbat Lega- 
tion has been twice placed under the Indian authorities, 
and each time the experiment has failed. 

Lord Salisbury, whilst at the India Office, held, as 
might be expected, the Indian official opinion as to the 
desirability of appointing an Indian Minister to Teheran, 
but when he walked across the quadrangle to the Foreign 
Office, he, as was also to be expected, adopted the 
Foreign Office view on the subject. His pro-Indian 
opinions, however, are said to have been so decidedly 
expressed that it was feared there would be some 
difficulty as to his not acting up to them, on the score 
of consistency. This, however, was got over. If perfect 
consistency with his past words and writings were 
required of him, Lord Salisbury would scarcely have 
been a member of Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet. 
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The difficulty as to filling up the post a year ago was 
increased by the fact of there being two most eligible 
candidates for it — ^Mr. Thomson and Sir Arnold EembalL 
Lord Salisbury had, indeed, used Sir Arnold very shab- 
bily, and owed him compensation. Sir Arnold, who^ 
though a non-combatant, had exposed his life very 
freely in two arduous campaigns, had been summoned 
from Turkey by Lord Derby in order that he might 
give Lord Lyons the benefit of his strategical knowledge 
at the coming Congress. He had scarcely time to obey 
the summons when he found Lord Salisbury in office* 
Of course, to have been the selected of the former was 
not the way to find favour in the eyes of the latter, and 
so Sir Lintom Simmons was substituted for him. 

Sir Arnold's treatment was so ungenerous, and pro- 
fessional and public sympathy with him were so great, 
that it was resolved to make things up to him by giving 
him the Legation at Teheran — a resolution in the non- 
accomplishment of which two things are said to have 
concurred: the indiscreet abuse indulged in by Sir 
Arnold's friends as to Lord Salisbury, and the oppor- 
tunity meanwhile offered by the Afghan War to Mr. 
Thomson to render further excellent services in Persia — 
services as to the value of which Lord Lytton could not 
bear too high testimony. 

Of the two candidates there can be no question as to 
the fittest. Sir Arnold has, indeed, served for many 
years both in the Persian Gulf and as Resident at 
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Baghdad ; but, apart from one flying visit, he has never 
seen Teheran, far less is he intimately acquainted with 
the tangled skein of politics, which is perpetually being 
unravelled in that hot-bed of intrigue. Persian and 
Central Asian politics are to Mr. Thomson, on the 
other hand, as was the labyrinth to Theseus when 
Ariadne had given him the clue. He has served con- 
secutively under Sir Justin Sheil, Sir Charles Murray, 
Sir Henry Bawlinson, Mr. Alison, and his brother. Sir 
William Thomson, and is not likely, as one of those did, 
to land us in an unnecessary war. He is of the same age 
as the Shah, whose intimate friend he is, and whom at 
His Majesty's special request he accompanied throughout 
his first tour in Europe. 

In Persia personal government is a reality ; therefore 
a Minister who has real influence with the Shah has 
thereby many opportunities of furthering the objects of 
his Government, which would be denied to an ordinary 
representative. Our successive Ministers at Teheran 
have efiected much in the cause of civilisation apart 
from their more immediate duties. No one in this 
respect would be more likely to do good service than 
our present Envoy, who is so perfectly conversant at 
once with the disposition of the monarch with whom he 
has to deal, and with the requirements, language, and 
characteristics of the people over whom the Shah reigns. 
Mr. Thomson, who maintains the most liberal traditions 
of Oriental hospitality, has found opportunities of making 
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himself intimately acquainted with many countries, more 
especially Bussia and the Ottoman Empire. As a well- 
merited reward of his long and excellent services, he 
enjoys, besides a furnished palace at Teheran, with 
gardens, and a numerous escort, suite, and following 
befitting a Satrap — together with a salary of £5,000 
— a country residence at the foot of the Elburz, within 
sight of the eternal snows of Demavend. 



10 
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XIV. 

BIB OHABLES LEKNOX WTEE, E.C.B., G.O.M.G. 

Sir Charles Wyee, Her Majesty's Minister at Copen- 
bagen^* is at present the patriarch of the Diplomatic 
Service, and Mrill be the first to be afiocted by the rule 
requiring all diplomatists to retire at the age of seventy. 
On the whole. Sir Charles cannot say that Fortune has 
treated him harshly ; Fortune, indeed, began to favour 
him exceedingly early in life, when he found himself the 
twin fellow-pupil of the late King of Hanover, to whom 
bis father was tutor. The son later became a lieutenant 
in the Boyal Fusiliers, and afterwards captain on the 
stafi* of the quondam companion of his teens. He first 
became connected with the Foreign Office in 1845, when 
lie was appointed Vice-Consul at Port-au-Prince — a 
modest beginning from which his rise, as might have 
been anticipated, was remarkably rapid. In seven years 
he became a Consul- General, and in two more years' time 
he entered the Diplomatic Service as Charg6 d'Aflfaires, 
a grade from which in 1859 he was advanced to that of 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Guatemala, whence he was 

* Now at liisbon. 
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transferred to Mexico in 1860, when lie was made a 
K.O.B. Sir Charles Wyke did very good service whilst 
he was Minister at Mexico, and thus justified so far the 
altogether exceptionally rapid promotion which Boyal 
interest, in the first instance, had put him in the way of 
receiving. Mexico was then, as it has ever been, very 
troublesome to deal with, and Sir Charles had in due 
time to break off diplomatic relations and leave the 
country. When he was recalled to active service he was 
appropriately sent as Minister to Hanover, which post 
in turn slipped from beneath his feet, when he was 
granted a pension. He was next named, in 1867, 
Minister at Copenhagen. It is described as a '* first- 
class legation," and was so created in honour of Her 
Boyal Highness the Princess of Wales. 

It is a common belief that diplomatic salaries on a 
high scale are assigned to our Ambassadors and Ministers 
for purposes of representation — ^that is to say, of more 
or less costly hospitality; and the argument always 
adduced in justification of the high scale of diplomatic 
pensions is that diplomatists have never any opportunity 
of saving a portion of their salaries. But there are 
exceptions to this rule. 

The salary assigned to our Minister in Denmark is 
£3,600,* together with £400 a year for house-rent, making 
in all £4,000. Now, whether tbis amount be looked upon 

* Since the above was published the salary and allowance of the 
Minister at Oopenhagen have been reduced to £8,000. 

10 • 
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either from the point of view of the importance of the 
work devolving on the Minister, or its extent, or from 
that of the cost of living of the place, or the calls on 
the Ministers hospitality, it' is, to say the least, some- 
what out of proportion. Of course, if a man has one 
or more pet vices, such as horse-racing or gambling, or 
an extravagant family, it is possible to get through 
£4,000 a year, or, indeed, any sum, in Copenhagen or 
elsewhere ; but, assuming the calls on the purse of our 
representative in Denmark to be similar in degree to 
those of our representative in Washington, for instance^ 
the former would be more highly paid at jS4,000 a year 
than would be the latter at <£ 12,000. The Danes are 
neither wealthy, sociable with foreigners, nor hospitable, 
and thus a Minister is put to a minimum charge on 
account of expenses incurred by " representing." 

As to the official work done at the Legation, it may 
be set down as involymg on ordinary days, and nnder 
all but very extraordinary circumstances, perhaps half 
an hour's attention from the chief, and an hour's from 
one or other of the two secretaries each day. One or 
other of the latter has, of course, to sit in the chancery 
each day in the week for two business hours, not so 
much to transact business as to be prepared for the 
advent of some possible or imaginary British subject ; 
after which the Legation work for the day is over. 

Were the contents of all the despatches passing in 
the year from Copenhagen to the Foreign Office called 
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for by Parliament, they would, perhaps, show some 
half-a-dozen containing political information of value ; 
the rest would probably be devoted to matters connected 
with shipping, &c. ; in fact, to what is properly con- 
sular work. We do not wish it inferred from this that 
Copenhagen as a diplomatic post is altogether without 
its uses. Apart from Her Koyal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, we should suggest that it should be put on a 
scale similar to that of our Legations in Switzerland^ 
Munich, and Stuttgardt. As it is, being all but a 
sinecure post, as, too, are the Hague and Stockholm, 
if the House of Commons choose to vote yearly £4,000 
for its maintenance, the incumbent ought at least to be 
changed at the end of each term of five years, so as to 
afford one poor diplomatist after another, rather than one 
favoured individual, the opportunity of laying by an 
honest penny. 

Sir Charles Wyke, who has represented us in Denmark 
for the past thirteen years, and who now represents us at 
Lisbon, has found diplomacy a most paying profession, 
and was recently created a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
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XV. 

HEB ICAJESTT's MINISTEBS IN CENTRAL AND 

SOUTH AMEBICA. 

Her Majesty's Ministers in Central and in South 
America are no fewer than nine in numher. 

Mr. Francis Clare Ford, C.B., C.M.G.,* entered the 
Diplomatic Service as Attache at Naples in 1852, having 
previously sown his vrild oats to a very considerable extent 
as a Comet and a Lieutenant in the 4th Light Dragoons. 
The clever son of a most clever father — the brilliant 
painter, critic, and essayist, and author of Murray's 
"Handbook of Spain" — Mr. Ford, as boy and youth, 
seems to have been left at Eton, and, on quitting it, to 
pick up his education as best he could. His father may 
possibly have held the theory that a young man with 
anything in him was sure, sooner or later, to educate 
himself. If so, his theory is justified by the result; 
Mr. Ford has educated himself. From Naples he was 
transferred to Paris, and thence in succession to Lisbon, 
Brussels, Stuttgardt, and Vienna, and was promoted in 



* Now Her Majesty's Minister in Greece. 
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1865 to be Secretary of Legation at Buenos Ayres, 
where he was Gharg6 d' Affaires for nearly a year daring 
the Paraguayan War. Mr. Ford has been sent much 
about the worlds and, although he might sometimes 
have pleaded the trouble and expense of moving his 
family from place to place, has ever cheerfully been 
ready at the call of duty to set out at the shortest notice 
for wheresoever his presence might be required. Able^ 
amiable, very hospitable, always willing to go out of his 
way to be of assistance to others, and utterly without 
any pretentiousness on his own part, Mr. Clare Ford is 
the model of a diplomatist and a gentleman, and should, 
as a matter of course, rise to the top of his profession. 
From the River Plate he was removed to Copenhagen 
and thence to Washington, from which place he was 
promoted to be Secretary of Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
and was transferred in a like capacity to Vienna. He 
next became Charge d' Affaires at Darmstadt, and whilst 
holding that post was appointed Her Majesty's Agent 
to attend the Commission at Halifax, which sat under 
one of the articles of the Treaty of Washington. To 
Mr. Ford's great credit, as showing how ably he had 
pleaded his cause, the Commission awarded Her Majesty's 
Government the sum of 5,500,000 dollars. For this 
service he was made C.B. and C.M.G. He was soon 
afterwards named Minister to the Argentine Republic, 
and, having renewed diplomatic relations with Uruguay, 
was named Minister in Brazil. 
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Sir Horace Kumbold,* Her Majesty's Minister in the 
Argentine Bepablic, was first appointed Attache at Wash- 
ington in 1849. He subsequently went through, in 
succession, the posts of Turin, Florence, Paris, Frankfort, 
Stuttgardt, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, and was employed 
on special service at Bagusa in 1858, in which year 
he was promoted to be Secretary of Legation in China. 
In that country, however. Sir Horace, after a very short 
residence, lost his health, when he returned to England. 
He was next, after an interval, appointed Secretary at 
Athens whence he was transferred to Berne. He was^ 
later. Secretary of Embassy at St. Petersburg and at 
Constantinople, and, in 1872, was appointed Minister - 
Besident in Chili. He was subsequently Minister at 
Berne, and accepted the post, which he had previously 
declined, of Envoy to the Argentine Bepublic, in August 
1879. It may seem unnecessary to say of a diplo- 
matist that he is an admirable French scholar; but 
amongst all our good French scholars Sir Horace is 
one of the very best, surpassing, it is said, in his accu- 
rate knowledge of the minutia and inflections of that 
tongue, ninety out of a hundred ordinary Frenchmen. 
Sir Horace has long service and great experience, 
and should a vacancy occur in a mission in Europe, 
it may reasonably be expected that he will be called 
upon to fill it. 

* Sir H. Rambold is now Her Majesty^s Minister in Sweden and 
Norway. 
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Sir Spencer St. Joho, K.C.M.G., formerly Private 
Secretary to Bajah Sir James Brooke, was, in 1850, 
appointed Secretary to his mission in Siam, and was in 
1855 appointed Consul- General in the Island of Borneo. 
He was transferred to the diplomatic service as Charg6 
d' Affaires at Hayti in 1861, and in 1872 was promoted 
to be Minister-Kesident to that Republic. He was 
likewise accredited as Charg6 d' Affaires to the fiepublic 
of San Domingo. In 1874 he was transferred as 
Minister to Peru, and in the following year proceeded 
from Lima on a mission to the Eepublic of Bolivia — 
the only one of the States of South America with 
which, owing chiefly to its perennially unsettled con- 
dition, we have never maintained regular diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr. Frederick Douglas Hamilton, Minister at Quito, 
and usually resident, it is said, somewhere else^ was 
appointed Attache at Buenos Ayres so long ago as 
1834. He was transferred in 1836 to Eio de Janeiro, 
and to Vienna in 1852, and in the following year was 
promoted to be Secretary at Stuttgardt. He was sub- 
sequently transferred in turn to Athens, Frankfort, and 
Stockholm, and was appointed to his present post in 
1872. Mr. Hamilton's oflScial career, which, seeing 
that all must retire at seventy, must be now drawing to 
its close, has thus not been a brilliant one. 

Mr. Sydney Locock,* Minister-Resident to the five 

* Mr. Locock is now Minister-Resident at Btlgrade. 
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Bepublics of Central America — Gaatemala, Costa Bica^ 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and San Salvador — entered the 
diplomatic service as Attache at Athens in 1853. He 
was next employed in turn at Constantinople and St. 
Petersburg, and in 1865 was promoted to be Secretary 
of Legation in Japan, whence he was transferred to the 
Hague. In 1872 he became Secretary of Embassy at 
Constantinople, and two years later accepted the post 
of Minister in Central America. 

The Honourable Francis John Pakenham, Minister- 
Besident in Chili, brother to Lord Longford and 
brother-in-law of Lord Exeter and Lord Beauchamp, 
began his career with the fairest prospects which fair 
abilities backed by high interest could give him, in a 
close profession in which abilities may count for some- 
thing and interest for more ; but Mr. Pakenham, being^ 
of a somewhat eccentric though most amiable disposi- 
tion, inspired distrust in the secret tribunal of the 
Foreign Office, and contrived to throw away his fair 
chances of a distinguished career. Displaying a par- 
tiality for distant and unimportant posts rather than 
for those which are the centres of diplomatic interest^ 
he was, after two years as Attache at Lisbon, appointed 
to Mexico in 1854, and was in 1858 removed to 
Copenhagen, and five years later to Vienna. In 1864 
he was promoted to be Secretary of Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, and was shortly afterwards employed on special 
^ the Bivers Parana and Paraguay and in 
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Paraguay, and was in the following year transferred to 
Bio de Janeiro, whence he went to Stockholm, being 
removed from there to Brussels. In 1870 he became 
Secretary at Washington, and in 1874 at Copenhagen, 
from which post he was in 1878 promoted to the position 
he now holds in Chili. 

Colonel Charles Edward Mansfield has advanced in 
life by virtue of being brother to the late Lord Sand- 
hurst, an able if a not very amiable man, to whom he 
was appointed Secretary when the latter was Military 
Commissioner attached to the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople in 1855. He was next his brother's aide-de-camp 
throughout the Indian Mutinies, and in 1865 stepped 
into the post his brother had formerly held of Consul- 
General at Warsaw. The post of Warsaw, owing ta 
one of those traditions of the Foreign Office, which 
that exceedingly conservative establishment maintain 
in force after they have lost all their raison d'etre, has 
always been held by a military man ; but as it was thus 
hold as a purely military appointment and for purely 
military reasons, it has never hitherto been considered 
to confer any right either to consular or diplomatic 
promotion. Colonel Mansfield's predecessor, however^ 
General Stanton, was, for purely military reasons, 
appointed from Warsaw to be Agent and Consul- General 
in Egypt, it being thought desirable at the time of tho 
construction of the Suez Canal to have an engineer 
officer in an official position at Cairo. Thus, founding 
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jens at Wczsbt. tbcvglit hiicarff ^imkd to a Ugh 
^ipknuOK poiL and lie wms icodesi eficcgh to suggest 
Athens. If a man clamonis at the Foragn Office long 
and load enoogli he is pretty sue to ohtain sooner or 
later, if not exactly all he wants, at any rate something 
a good way towards it. They hate trouhle and argument 
of anr sort. Colonel Mansfield. thoos!h not named 
Minister at Athens, was appointed Agent and Consul- 
General at Bucharest, at which post he acted as private 
Boyal correspondent during the Bnsso-Turkish War, 
and from which at its close he was promoted to be 
Minister-Besident in the United States of Colombia, 
whence he was transferred to Caracas. Colonel Mans- 
field is said to cherish the belief — a belief which he 
imparts to his friends — that he is destined to be a 
fatare ambassador ; but if he really holds such views 
be would have done better to remain at Bucharest. 
Caracas is a long way o£f, in every sense of the word, 
from even a first-class mission, not to say an embassy. 

The Hon. Edmund John Monson, C.B., is an M.A. 
of Oxford, where he graduated first-class in Law and 
Modem History. He was in 1858 elected a Fellow of 
All Souls' College. He became an Attache in Paris 
in 1856, and was transferred in turn to Florence and to 
Washington, where he was private secretary to Lord 
Lyons daring the American War. He served later at 
Hanover and at Brussels, and resigned the diplomatic 
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service to enable him to stand for Parliament. He was, 
however, unsuccessful in his attempt at Beigate in 
1865. In 1869 he was appointed Consul at the Azores, 
and in 1871 was promoted to be Consul-General for the 
Kingdom of Hungary. He was employed on special 
service in Dalmatia and Montenegro from February 
1876 till May 1877, during which period he underwent 
considerable privations. He was afterwards made C.B., 
and in June of last year was appointed Minister-Besi- 
dent to the Bepublio of Uruguay, to reside at Monte 
Video. 

Mr. Monson is undoubtedly an able man, and fully 
deserves his promotion to the post he holds ; but, as he 
would still, had he remained throughout in the diplo- 
matic service, instead of quitting it for a time for his 
own purposes and re-entering it, have been a second 
secretary, unless promoted out of his turn, his advance- 
ment over their heads seems rather hard to those of 
his colleagues who have remained throughout at the 
monotonous work of their posts. It seems to be rather 
a premium on irregularity of service. It is satisfactory, 
however, to know that Mr. Monson owes his promotion 
to his merits and services alone. 

With the South American legations we should name 
that to Hayti and the Bepublic of JSan Domingo, which 
is held by Major Stuart, who was for some sixteen 
years in the consular service of the Levant, holding 
lastly the post of Consul-General at Odessa. Mr. 
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Frederick St. John is now Minister-Resident in Guate- 
mala, and Mr. Harriss-Gastrell Minister-Resident at 
Bogota. 

Before taking leave of South America it may be of 
interest to state that the post of Minister in Brazil is 
worth £4^000 a year, with £700 for house-rent at Rio 
de Janeiro and Petropolis ; that of Minister at Buenos 
Ayres* £3,000 a year, with £300 as house-rent; and 
the other posts worth £2,000 a year each, with the 
exception of that of Quito, the salary attached to 
which is £1,300. The Minister in Hayti receives 
£1,200. 

* Mr. Petre has sncceeded Sir H. Rmnbold at Buenos Ayres, and 
Mr. Corbett Mr. F. Clare Ford at Rio de Janeiro. 
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XVI. 

SIB THOMAS FBANCIS WADE, E.C.B. 

Sir Thomas Wade, Her Majesty's Minister in China, 
is a purely " local " diplomatist, yet has he, by sheer 
force of merit and high character alone, unbacked by 
the slightest support of interest, come to be charged 
with one of the most important legations, in every 
sense of the word, which it falls to the lot of the 
Foreign Office to fill. And this gives rise to a strange 
and on the whole not very satisfactory reflection, which 
is this, that whilst our embassies in Europe, and almost 
all our legations, are given either to men of title or of 
high political position, or to gentlemen closely con- 
nected with influential families, the Foreign Office, 
judging by the present and recent occupants of Wash- 
ington, Peking, Yedo, and Teheran, seem to have no 
such confidence in the same class of diplomatists when 
it comes to filling up our really important missions at 
a distance. It seems to be either that desirable posts 
near home are bestowed on account of influence, or 
that drawing-room diplomatists do not care to fit them- 
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selves for or to accept posts of responsibility involving' 
long years of exile abroad, as well in preparation as in 
fimition. Anyhow, the fact is that our three distant 
missions in the Far East are each filled by a " local *" 
diplomatist. 

Sir Thomas Wade, having entered the Army in 1838,. 
found himself with the Black Watch in China in 
1842, and in the following year was appointed inter- 
preter to the garrison of Hong Kong, from which time 
be renounced the idea of continuing his original pro- 
fession, and gave himself up to the study of one or 
more of the many dialects of the Chinese language. 
Although he sold out of the Army in 1847, it was 
not until 1852 that he was appointed Vice-Consul at 
Shanghae, at which place in 1854 he acted as inspector 
of customs for the Chinese Government. In 1855 he 
was appointed Chinese Secretary at Hong Eong, and in 
the same year was sent on a mission to Cochin China. 
He was, as a matter of course, attached to Lord Elgin's 
Mission in 1857-59, during which period he was 
naturally charged with duties of the first importance, 
and when at the end of the war a permanent legation 
was appointed to the Celestial Government, Mr. Wade 
was named its Chinese Secretary. On the failure of 
Mr. Bruce s attempt to pass the Taku Forts, Lord 
Elgin again went to China as High Commissioner, 
when Mr. Wade was again his lordship's secretary for 
dealing with the Chinese, and in 1860 he accompanied 
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the allied forces to Peking. In 1862 he became first 
Secretary of Legation in China, and, having meanwhile 
acted altogether for years as Charg6 d* Affaires, he was 
in 1871 promoted to he Her Majesty's Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Celestial 
Empire. 

Perhaps very few persons in England adequately 
realise to themselves the gravity of the interests and 
the responsibility of the position confided to Sir Thomas 
Wade. Not only has he imposed upon him the onerous 
duties of Chief Superintendent of the enormous British 
trade with China — that is to say, not only is he in fact 
Consul- General and administrator of an independent 
service, numbering sixty persons (nineteen Consuls, 
three Vice-Consuls, thirty-five assistants, and three 
others), over whose conduct and advancement he exer- 
cises supreme control, subject to a nominal reference 
to the Foreign Office — but he is further the diplomatic 
representative and spokesman of England and of India 
to a Government holding under its sway numbers which 
are estimated roundly as one-third of the human race: 
each of the eighteen provinces of the Celestial Empire 
containing more or less the population of the United 
Kingdom. Successfully to represent a country whose 
interests and even principles are in some vital points 
antagonistic with a people so proud, so suspicious, and 
so crafty as are the Chinese, is no light achievement : 
and this is what Sir Thomas Wade has done. To his 

11 
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lot it fell to push to an issue the long-pending Aadience 
Question, one which demanded from our Envoy the 
display of his capacity to assume and support a weight 
of responsibility which few would have assumed and 
which fewer still could have supported. 

It was, of course, known beforehand that the Audience 
Question would come on at the time of the Emperor s 
attaining his majority and assuming the reins of power; 
and the different Western Envoys sat in council at 
Peking to deliberate as to the course to be pursued 
when the moment should arrive : each reporting to 
his Government the result of the joint deliberations. 
It had been clearly stipulated by treaty that the foreign 
represBntatives were to be received by the Emperor in 
person : the only question was as to the most oppor- 
tune moment for pressing the realisation of the right : 
and Sir Frederick Bruce had relegated the question 
until the Emperor should attain his majority. It takes 
some months to communicate firom Peking to London 
and to receive a reply by post, and of course the com- 
munications on the subject which passed between Sir 
Thomas Wade and his Government were of too detailed 
and lengthy a description to admit of their being trans- 
mitted by telegraph. Now it so happened that — after 
Sir Thomas had at one decisive meeting pledged himself 
to his colleagues to join with them in sending in to the 
Chinese Government a joint Collective Note demanding, 
in the names of all the Powers represented at Peking, 
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that, according to Treaty stipulations, these several 
representatives should be received in audience by the 
Emperor, and before the Note as agreed upon was 
^ actually despatched — there came a despatch from the 
Foreign OflBce instructing Her Majesty's Minister to 
forbear for the present from pressing the Audience 
Question. What was Sir Thomas Wade to do ? He 
had agreed with his colleagues to sign the Note^ but 
the Note had not yet gone in, and now came a direct 
and explicit order from his Government not to make for 
the present any such demand as that contained in the 
Note in question. He must either throw over his col- 
leagues or disobey his Government and stand the con- 
sequences of so doing. It was in the days of Mr. 
Gladstone's former administration, when a timid foreign 
policy prevailed. Should Sir Thomas disobey his 
Government, and the result be a failure, he must have 
felt that he would go to the wall, and go to the wall 
deservedly. Nothing but success can justify disobe- 
dience. What Sir Thomas did was to telegraph to his 
Government that he had already pledged himself to 
demand an audience, and that their orders could not 
be carried out. What his Government did was to await 
the result, and that result was somewhat long in coming. 
Sir Thomas had taken upon himself a huge respon- 
sibility which nineteen Ministers out of twenty would 
have avoided. Belying on his knowledge of the Chinese, 
he had put his own judgment and his loyalty to his 

11 * 
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colleagues before his dutiful obedience to the Govern- 
ment whose representative and spokesman he was. 
The joint or identical Note was signed and delivered, 
and the Chinese Government took weeks to reply, 
during which period, as may well be believed. Sir 
Thomas Wade, who had staked his all upon a cast, 
passed no very comfortable time. But at length the 
Chinese Government replied, and their reply was 
favourable — the Ministers were to be received. Then 
came the arrangement of the details of the reception, 
which had to be fought over, one by one ; and at last 
the momentous day arrived. For three hours was Sir 
Thomas absent on his visit to the palace, the delay in 
his return causing the gravest apprehensions on the 
part of his family and the members of his Legation ; 
but the fight had been fought and the victory had been 
won : the Audience Question was settled, and Her 
Majesty's Minister, who in case of failure might have 
been impeached, was made a E.C.B. 

Sir Thomas Wade, who is one of the most delightful 
and instructive companions possible, is possessed of 
what is, without doubt, the finest collection of Chinese 
MSS. in the world : which collection, we believe, is 
destined to become the property of the nation. Sir 
Thomas is conscientiousness itself, with an illustration 
of which trait in his character we may conclude this 
sketch. One of the students attached to the mission 
had been guilty of some youthful indiscretion for which 
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it was necessary that the Minister should admonish him. 
He accordingly sent for him and administered the neces- 
sary reprimand or warning. One who was privileged to 
enter Sir Thomas Wade's sanctum found the Minister, 
immediately after the student had retired, sitting at his 
desk with his head hetween his hands^ and muttering 
audibly the words, " God help me ! God help me ! 
When I was young I was a great sinner myself! " 
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xvn. 

BIB HABBT BMITH PABEEB, E.G.B., G.O.M.G. 

Sm Harry Parkeb began the public servioe at the 
unasually early age of fifteen, having been at that age 
attached to the late Sir Henry Pottinger's mission to 
China in the year 1842. Being in China, he naturally 
acquired the dialect of the Chinese province in which 
he resided, and in 1845 was employed as interpreter at 
Foochowfoo, and in the following year at Shanghae. 
In 1851 he was sent on a mission to Formosa, and in 
1854 was appointed Consul at Amoy. He accompanied 
Sir John Bowring on his diplomatic mission to Siarn^ 
and brought home to England for ratification the 
Treaty with that country. In 1858 he was appointed 
to the very important post of Consul at Shanghae, and 
was likewise in the same year British Commissioner of 
the Allied Commission at Canton. Together with Mr. 
(now Sir Thomas) Wade, he was joint Secretary to the 
Earl of Elgin's Special Embassy in China, and was 
employed prominently on various occasions during the 
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important operations which took place on the Peiho 
in the year 1860. He accompanied Admiral Sir James 
Hope in his advance upon Tientsin, making the neces- 
sai7 arrangements for the reception and accommodation 
of the allied troops at that place. When under a flag 
of truce he was, contrary to the usages of civilised 
nations^ taken prisoner hy the Chinese at Tungchow, 
and was only released after three weeks of the most 
rigorous confinement — instant death heing held before 
his eyes at every moment. He accompanied Admiral 
Hope up the Yangtse Kiang in 1861 ; was made a 
E.C.B. in 1862 ; aud was, in 1865, appointed Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary in Japan. 
Such is a brief outline of the official record of Sir Harry 
Farkes' eventful and stirring career, in commenting on 
the different portions of which one should be careful to 
separate the boy from the man. 

Beginning his official life at an age when others are 
at school, it is not surprising if Sir Harry Parkes fell 
into some youthful errors which his own more mature 
judgment might not altogether approve. Although of 
good judgment, just, and amiable, he is of a somewhat 
hasty (we do not mean violent, but impetuous and un- 
reflective) temper, which, as a youth, precipitated him 
into hasty measures with the Chinese authorities in the 
matter of the Lorcha " Arrow " — measures which, being 
confirmed by Sir John Bowring and approved by Lord 
Palmerston, led to sueh high-handed measures at Hong 
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Kong and Canton. However, all these proceedings 
certainly brought out the fact that Consul Parkes was 
a man of remarkable energy, which, could it be re- 
strained within proper limits by the judgment of his 
official superiors, might certainly be turned to good 
account in promoting the interests of his fellow-coun- 
trymen in the far East. And, in effect, he has proved 
throughout a first-rate Consul, throwing his whole soul 
into his work, and having a thorough knowledge of 
the commercial interests which it is his duty to 
protect. 

In Japan, as Minister, Sir Harry Parkes had a mo- 
mentous part to play. In fact, he was the Warwick of 
the occasion. Mikado and Tykoon were arrayed in 
arms, supported on the one hand by the conservative 
chivalry of a chivalrous nation, and on the other by the 
pretorians of the Mayor of the Palace, both apparently 
equal to a lengthened conflict. But there was an out- 
side-power — namely, the British Fleet — and of that 
power the wielder was Sir Harry Parkes. It is im- 
possible to explain the situation without entering into 
details, but Sir Harry Parkes remained master of the 
situation, having been correct in his forecast that 
might as well as right was on the side of the Mikado. 
Of course this gave him, when the Mikado was safely 
seated on the throne at Tokio, a splendid position 
with the Japanese Government; and he was, during 
some years, their chosen and trusted adviser in their 
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^flforts to adapt themselves to the ways of Western 
•civilisation. 

But the time came when the Japanese Government 
thought they knew enough to guide themselves in these 
ways, and they then began rather to chafe at being 
held in leading-strings. Sir Harry, on the other hand, 
who took in them all the interest of a tutor in his youth- 
ful charges, was slow to acknowledge that his pupils had 
grown to be men, and he continued to offer advice 
which was no longer accepted and acted upon with the 
same alacrity as before ; and thus on some occasions 
differences of opinion occurred between him and the 
Government to which he is accredited. The days for 
treating the Japanese Government de haut en has have, 
indeed, long gone by. They are as enlightened as 
most if not all of the Governments of £urope, and 
could give, in some respects, lessons in civilisation to 
some who think themselves their superiors. This being 
the case, they not unnaturally chafe under what they 
consider the stigma put upon them by foreigners 
enjoying extra-territorial rights — a state of things for 
the gradual removal of which they have for years made 
every preparation. The British Minister is understood 
to be unfavourable to such views, which sooner or 
later, however, must inevitably prevail, though pro- 
bably not in Sir Harry's time. 

Sir Harry Parkes is a clear-headed man of business, 
having a thorough knowledge of the interests he has 
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to deal with. He writes remarkably well, his acooant 
of his three weeks' captivity with the Chinese being one 
of the best written and most interesting State Papera 
ever composed. 
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XVIII. 

HEB majesty's MINISTEBS IN SOUTH-EASTEBN 
EUBOFE AND THE LEVANT. 

Under the above heading, since the space at our dis- 
posal is limited, -we propose to group short sketches 
of Her Majesty's Envoys in Greece, Egypt, and Eou- 
mania, respectively, and of her Minister- Resident at 
Belgrade. 

Of Mr. Edwin Corbett, Her Majesty's Minister at 
Athens,* there is not very much that need be written. 
His career has been an uneventful one, nor has his 
name ever figured conspicuously before the public. 
An M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and entering 
diplomacy in 1847, he went successively as Attache 
through the posts of Paris, Washington, Madrid, and 
Copenhagen, when he was appointed Secretary of 
Legation at Florence, and afterwards at Stockholm, at 
Frankfort, and at Munich, until, in 1866, he was pro- 
moted to be Charg6 D'AflFaires and Consul-General in 
Guatemala and the other four Eepublics of Central 

* Mr. Corbett is now Her Majesty's Minister in Brazil 
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America, to which five Eepuhlics he was afterwards 
appointed Minister-Besident, in which capacity he was 
subsequently removed to Berne. In the beginning of 
1878 he was appointed Envoy-Extraordinary at Athens, 
but as he did not join his post for some time, it did 
not fall to his lot to restrain the military ardour of 
the Helenes during the Busso-Turkish War — a service 
for the skilful {Performance of which his Secretary of 
Legation, Mr. Wyndham, was made a O.B. 

Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, K.O.B., Minister-Pleni- 
potentiary in the Diplomatic Service and Her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, has been the 
most fortunate man amongst the younger or rising 
generation of diplomatists. The grandson of Lord 
Brougham, from his first entry into the Service, he 
has always known how to fall upon his feet, and on his 
feet he will no doubt some day alight in one of the 
highest posts of his profession. Appointed, at the 
age of eighteen. Attache to his fathers mission at 
Frankfort in 1864, he was tranferred to Brussels four 
years later, and appointed paid Attache at Parana in 
I860, whence he was in succession transferred to Rio 
de Janeiro and to Washington. Very good-tempered 
and amiable, as well as sufiBciently attentive to his 
duties. Sir Edward Malet has always been a favourite 
wherever he went, and when Lord Ijyons was promoted 
from the United States to Constantinople, Sir Edward 
Malet went thither with him, following him two years 
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later to Paris. In September 1870 he was sent through 
the lines with despatches for Count Bismarck, and 
subsequently accompanied the Embassy to Tours and 
Bordeaux during the siege of Paris. During the reign 
of the Commune he was left in charge of the Paris 
Embassy and its archives, on which occasion he won 
much distinction, not only carrying on the necessary 
diplomatic intercourse with much tact and discretion^ 
but succeeding in rescuing from death, imprisonment^ 
or worse, numbers of his fellow-countrymen and country « 
women, amongst others Lady Mary Howard, sister 
of the Duke of Norfolk. For these services he was 
made C.B., and promoted out of his turn to be First 
Secretary of Legation in China. Sir Edward Malet, 
on his way to Pekin, was permitted to pass through 
India to enable him to study the Opium Question, and 
as he subsequently visited both Formosa and Japan^ 
he certainly made the most of his time whilst in the 
Far East. In the autumn of 1873 he was transferred 
to Athens, from which post he was, two years later, 
removed to Eome, which rose to be an Embassy, Sir 
Edward Malet, of course, becoming Secretary of 
Embassy. In this capacity he was, in 1878, transferred 
to Constantinople, where, during the absence of Sir 
Henry Layard, he was accredited as Mmister-Plenipo- 
tentiary. At Constantinople Sir Edward Malet is said 
to have done exceedingly well, and, as he likewise 
enlarged his Eastern experience by a Mission of Inquiry 
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into the condition of Syria, circumstances naturally 
pointed to him as the most suitable person to fill the 
post of Her Majesty's Agent in Egypt when Cairo had 
become too hot an abode for his predecessor, Mr. Vivian. 
He enjoys an official income of £4:000 a year. 

Mr. William Arthur White, C.B., Her Majesty's 
Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary at 
Bucharest, was not brought up or intended for the 
Diplomatic Service. Not wholly English by birth, he 
was, however, educated at Cambridge, but did not take 
his degree. Being appointed, in 1857, Clerk to the 
Consulate- General at Warsaw, he was on several occa- 
sions Acting-Consul-General in Poland, and in 1864 
was appointed Consul at Dantzig. In 1875 he was 
promoted to be Agent and Consul- General in Servia, 
where he did excellent service^ during the Servian - 
Turkish War, and whence he was summoned to Con- 
stantinople to give the benefit of his experience to our 
Plenipotentiaries during the Conference held in that 
capital in December 1876 — January 1877. In 1878 
he was made a C.B., and was transferred from Belgrade 
to Bucharest, where he was subsequently raised to the 
rank he now holds. Mr. White is reputed to possess 
a most extensive knowledge of all phases of the Eastern 
C^ Question, and, being a most amiable as well as a really 

able man, he is most ready to communicate his infor- 
mation to others. 
^» From Bucharest the transit is easy to Belgrade, at 
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^hich post Mr. Gerard Francis Gould, C.B.,*has recently 
been raised to the rank of Minister-Besident. Mr. Gould 
is a regular diplomatist, having entered the service in 
1854, and served successively as Attache at Beme^ 
Vienna, Venice, Mexico, Washington, and Constanti- 
nople. From the last-named place he was sent to the 
island of Cyprus, where he was employed on special 
service for some months in 1861. He next went as 
Second Secretary to St. Petersburg, and in 1866 was 
promoted to be Secretary of Legation at Buenos Ayres. 
This was the time of the Paraguayan War, and Mr. 
Oould was sent on a mission to Lopez, on behalf of the 
English detained by that monster in captivity or pre- 
vented from quitting his dominions. After having 
been himself detained in semi-captivity for three 
weeks, Mr. Gould, by the aid of patience and good- 
humour, backed by his admirable knowledge of Spanish, 
succeeded at length in obtaining the liberation of a 
considerable number of men and women. On his 
return to Buenos Ayres he was, some months later, 
again sent, backed by two gun-boats, on a similar 
mission to Paraguay, where, other means failing, he 
proposed strong measures against the tyrant; but as 
these were not concurred in by his chief at Buenos 
Ayres, and as the Foreign OflSce, who knew nothing 
of the circumstances, saw of course through the eyes 
of the latter, Mr. Gould was merely snubbed, although, 
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* Mr. Gould ii now Minister of Stuttgardt. j^-^ 
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as 3ah9eaaen£ arems proved, bia ff^ffnlatinTyiy aad 
jadgment ^rere •^dreiv righc. But iie had Aawn 
independence if charticter, and was theze£bie Toted 
nnsftfe. A iter ciiis l£r. Goold was aystematically kept 
back for veara. his juniors being, one after anodiery 
passed over his head to be Secretaries of Embassy, tx> 
wbicb rank be never attained. From Buenos Ajres 
he was transferred to Athens, and thence to Berne, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon in tnzn, until, 
after ezerciaing much patience, his torn came, and he 
was appointed in the first place Agent, and next 
Miniater-Besident, at Belgrade, where he concluded an 
excellent Treaty with the Servian Government, for 
which service he baa been made a G.6. Mr. Gould, who 
haa written admirable commercial reports, is one of the 
beKt lingnista in the Diplomatic Service^ speaking and 
writing French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portn- 
f(\wn^ with the utmost correctness and facility, and 
boing acquainted^ perhaps in a lesser degree, with 
KtmMian, Daninh, Swedish, and Norwegian, to which 
fiiiffioiontly long list of tongues he has doubtless added 
thai of Sorvia. 
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XIX. 

POLITICAL AGENTS. 

The Foreign OflBce employs about half-a-dozen gentle- 
men in a semi-diplomatic, semi-consular capacity, styled 
Political Agents. The rule in Europe as to their ap- 
pointment is that a Political Agent is sent to a quasi- 
independent court — that is to say, to the court of a 
ruler who owes allegiance to a Suzerain. Thus we 
have Political Agents in Egypt, in Bulgaria, and at 
Tunis ; but out of Europe the same rule does not hold 
good, for we have a Political Agent in Siam, the King 
of which country is a wholly independent Sovereign. 
We have likewise a similar functionary, this time called 
Commissioner, accredited to the King of the Sandwich 
Islands, who owns no Suzerain. 

Mr. Frank Cavendish Lascelles is one of the fortunate 
tew amongst the many juniors in the too-crowded ranks 
of diplomacy who have early made their mark. He, 
after having been Attach^ at Madrid and Paris, and 
Junior Secretary at Berlin, Copenhagen, Washington, 
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person who could, under no circumstances, pass muster 
as an Englishman ; hut Mr. Layard thought other- 
wise, and on such matters he did the thinking for the 
Foreign Office, and nine million costs was the result ! 
Mr. Palgrave, had he heen allowed to proceed on his 
mission, would, it may safely he asserted^ have let us 
off with a less exorbitant hill. He was consoled for his 
disappointment by being named Consul at Soukum 
Kaleh, whence he was transferred to Trebizond ; thence 
he went as Consul to St. Thomas^ and thence to the 
Philippine Islands, from which post he was, in 1878, 
promoted to be Consul-General and Diplomatic Agent 
in the new Principality of Bulgaria. From Sofia he 
was, nine months later, transferred to Bangkok, as 
Agent in Siam. 

Mr. Palgrave is one of the "cleverest" men of his 
time, using the adjective in its purest sense and not as 
implying the sense conveyed by the word "ablest.'* 
He began life in the Bombay Army, and, considering 
the openings for talent in all the. services in India, it 
would be interesting to know for what reasons he quitted 
a field apparently so suitable for the development of his 
gifts. Indeed, seeing that Mr. Palgrave at Oxford took 
first-class honours, it is rather surprising that he should 
ever have been numbered with the Indian Army at all. 
He quitted it in 1853, and for the next ten years his 
time was passed in Syria and Arabia. He joined the 
Jesuits and set out on his travels under the auspices of 

12 • 
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the French Emperor, receiviDg, on his return, the Gold 
Medal of the French Geographical Society. He then 
forsook the Jesuits and took to himself a wife. His 
book of travels in Arabia is one of the best books ever 
written, full of novel information, containing not a 
superfluous word, and yet not over concise. Mr. Pal- 
grave has written a good deal at times since, and always 
well and to the point, though occasionally still revealing 
the Jesuit within him. Thus, some ten years ago, he 
was reputed to have written (and we believe the article 
is since acknowledged) a most instructive article in the 
Quarterly Review on the difierent races of Asia Minor. 
He elucidated in particular the position and character 
of the Armenians. At a later day, when Mr. Palgrave 
was on the outlook for his promotion, it was again his 
fortune to write about the Armenians. Lord Carnarvon 
had just then seceded from the Cabinet, and therefore 
to expose Lord Carnarvon was not likely to injure the 
professional prospects of Mr. Palgrave. Lord Carnar- 
von, at a public meeting, had espoused the cause of the 
Armenians, whereupon Mr. Palgrave, in two or three 
letters to the Times which were certainly not a little at 
variance with the article in the Quarterly Review^ 
utterly demolished the Armenian nation and almost im- 
proved the race off the face of the earth. A^ain, the 
" unspeakable Turk " was never found unspeakable by 
Mr. Palgrave until he was appointed Consul-General in 
Bulgaria. Mr. Palgrave, one of the most highly educated 
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men of his time, is, indeed, capable of arguing, and 
almost of proving, that square is round and round is 
square. The institution of " Political Agents " has 
been the means of introducing his rare talents into the 
Diplomatic Service, but he should, in our opinion, be 
employed with " caution." 
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BISING DIPLOMATISTS. 

Thosb persons who interest themselves in the Diplomatic 
Service must necessarily look to its future^ and may 
therefore care to know something of its men of the 
rikiing generation — of those who will in years to come 
represent England at Foreign Courts. It is no very 
ilitUoult task to predict with something approaching to 
eerlainty who some of these will he. 

Mr. Francis Ottiwell Adams, C.B.,* although hold- 
ing the post of Secretary to Her Majesty's Emhassy 
ill Paris, is already a Minister Plenipotentiary in the 
mplomatic Service. This is an excellent arrangement 
uiMile by Lord Salisbury, to enable Mr. Malet to be 
uiiiiiiintod Agent and Consul-General in Egypt without 
l^^rieiting his rank and position in diplomacy. Mr» 
Mult^t was junior to Mr. Adams, who was therefore in- 
^Imled in the arrangement. Both of these gentlemen had 
u|i^ V accredited at Paris and Constantinople 

m Her Majesty's Enyoy and Minister at Berne. 
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respectively as Ministers-PlenipoteDtiary in the absence 
of the Ambassadors, and as they now hold the permanent 
rank, they are now serving for the five years which 
would entitle them to a Minister's pension. Mr. Adams 
^8, by general consent, admitted to be a "first-rate" 
public servant, earnest, talented, and devoted to his 
profession. An M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he graduated in Honours in 1848 and was called to thb 
Bar four years later. He early forsook the profession 
for which he had been intended, and in 1854 was ap- 
pointed Attache at Stockholm, whence, after two years, 
he was transferred to St. Petersburg, and later to Paris 
and to Washington. In 1868 he became Secretary of 
Legation in Japan, in which country he remained four 
years, establishing his reputation by his excellent reports 
on the silk trade at a time when the disease affecting the 
production of that article in Italy made these reports 
of the highest importance. Mr. Adams was, during a 
year, Charg6 d'Afiiiires in Japan, in which capacity he 
did remarkably good service, winning the highest esteem 
from the Japanese Government. He was next promoted 
to be Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, whence he was 
removed to Paris, where he was accredited as Minister 
in the absence of Lord Lyons. For his services in con- 
nection with the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and as First 
British Delegate to the Postal Congress held in Paris 
in that year, he was made C.B. 

Mr. William Kirby Green may be presumed to be a 
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man of real merit, since from the post of Consul he was 
transferred to the Diplomatic Service, with the rank of 
Charge d' Affaires in Montenegro, and at the same time 
appointed Consul- General in Albania. Mr. Green's 
experience has been gained wholly in the East or on the 
African shores of the Mediterranean. He has served 
in Egypt, Morocco, Tangier, Damascus, Beyrout, and 
Scutari, at which latter place during recent years he 
has on more than one occasion held his life in his 
hand. 

The Hon. Francis Plunkett, Secretary of Embassy 
at Constantinople* is a man after the Foreign Office's 
own heart. Handsome and a favourite of Society, 
he is adapted by nature for diplomacy. Without 
heing so enterprising as to inspire Foreign Office 
alarm, he is ever ready to go whithersoever his pre- 
sence may be required, and besides a wide acquaintance 
with a number of the chief posts of Europe, includ- 
ing Munich, Naples, Berlin, Madrid, St. Petersburg, 
and Vienna, has been Secretary of Legation in turn 
at Yedo and at Washington. 

Sir John Walsham, Bart., Secretary of Embassy at 
Berlin, was originally a Foreign Office Clerk. Sir 
John Walsham is a man of real and undoubted ability, 
and possesses a perhaps unrivalled knowledge of the 
Spanish character — a knowledge gained in the first 
instance during years in Mexico, and afterwards per- 

♦ Now at Paris. 
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fected at Madrid^ where^ as Charg6 d'Affaires, be 
rendered important services. Should our diplomatic 
relations with Mexico ever be renewed, no one could 
perform the task so successfully as Sir John Walsh am, 
•of whom it may be predicted with confidence that he 
will one day attain to the highest rank in his profession. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, Secretary of Embassy at Rome, and 
lately Gharg6 de Affaires at Peking, has served some 
^eight years in China, and is said to have won Lord 
Salisbury's high approval for his conduct in that country, 
to which he will probably one day return in a still higher 
capacity. 

Mr. Wyndham, C.B., Secretary of Embassy at 
fit. Petersburg,* won much distinction whilst Charg6 
d'Affaires in Greece. 

Besides those we have mentioned, there are in the 
junior ranks of our Diplomatic Service a number of 
gentlemen of high capacity and of the highest promise ; 
too many, in fact, for the small number of posts of 
importance which lie open to them to fill — but our 
limits do not extend below the rank of Secretary of 
Embassy. 

* Now at Gonstantinople. 
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MFLOHACT AS A FBOFESSIOH. 

AUackes amd Thiwd Secniaries. 

Before uking letre of the sabject on wbich we hmwe 
written for so many weeks in socoesaon, we mmy add 
to what we hare alneadT said some Temazks on the 
Diplomatic Seirice as afPecdng those who oiter it pre- 
pared to make it their piofessa<m in Hfe. As a piofiession 
Her Majesty's Diplomadc Seniee is decidedlj not so 
advantageous as it was some twenty years ago, the 
reasons theiefor being two-lold — first and ehie^, the 
abolition of so many posts, and next the O T c rciow d ing 
of the junior ranks of the Service. Whereas thete is 
but oue Embassy in Italy at the present time, there 
were fonnerly the legations at Turin, Florenoe, and 
Naples, uad an independent post at the Coait of the 
Vatican; whereas there are now but one Embassy in 
Germany, and foor minor posts at Munich, Stuttgaidt^ 
mstadt, and Dresden, respectively, there wi»e for- 
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merly regular missions at Berlin^ Munich, Stuttgardt^ 
Dresden, Frankfort, and Hanover, and latterly a smaller 
mission at Hamburg. There was likewise a Legation 
in Mexico. In former years the number of Attache* 
was regulated according to the varying wants of the 
Service; in these days the number of Second Secre- 
taries is fixed and immovable, and so far in excess of 
the number of superior posts which lie open to them to 
fill as to make anything like rapid promotion impossi- 
ble, unless in the instance of men specially promoted 
out of their turn. Still, there are in the gift of the 
Foreign OflSce so many substantial diplomatic prizes^ 
which must sooner or later fall to the lot of professional 
diplomatists, that the Diplomatic Service must alwaya be 
an attractive one from a purely professional point of 
view — that is to say, from the point of view of young^ 
men about to begin life and deliberating as to the 
selection of an advantageous career. 

There are in our regular Diplomatic Service 126- 
persons to whom promotion is open, inclusive of all 
grades from the Ambassador in Paris down to the last- 
named Attach^, and these fill the following posts: 
namely, six £mbas0ies, fifteen Legations, held by 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary,^ 
ten held by Ministers fiesident, four held by permanent 
Charges d'Afiiiires, five Political Agencies, six Secretary- 
ships of Embassy, sixteen First Secretaryships of Le- 
gation, thirty-four Second Secretaryships, and fourteen 
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pofiU of Third Secretary, the rematniDg nine memberf 
of the Service being Attach^ff* Of these po8t« all above 
the rank of First Secretary of legation may fairly be 
connidered as prizes, so that there are to be divided 
among the members of a Service nnmbering only 120 
persTins no fewer than forty-six prizes — most of them 
leading to further advancement— > any one of which 
when once obtained may be held to the age of seventy* 

The age for entering the Diplomatic Service is from 
twenty to twenty-six, an Attache having been hitherto 
riominat<.'d by the Secretary of State and being required 
U) pass a by no means difficult test examination^ 
Should he, having failed on the first occasion of going 
up for trial, be granted another opportunity, after 
passing the examination he becomes a member of Her 
Majesty's Diplomatic Service, and is attached for six 
months U) the Foreign Office to enable him to become 
a<;4ijainU;d with the forms and methods of official cor- 
respondence, afU;r which he is sent to Paris or some 
oihar Kmbassy, After having passed through two 
years in the grade of Attache he is promoted to be a 
Third Secretary, receiving a commission, from the date 
*pt which his service counts for pension, and a salary o£ 
a 1 1^0, He may also, by passing an examination in 
fnternational Law, become entitled to an extra allow- 
ance of iiHH) a year so long as he remains a Third 
Secretary, Any Secretary or Attache serving in Russia, 
Turktfy, Persia, China, or Japan, and holding a certifi- 
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cate of acquaintance with Bussian, Turkish, Persian^ 
Chinese, or Japanese, receives in addition a separate 
allowance of £100 a year for such knowledge of the 
language of the country in which he resides ; so that 
a Third Secretary, unless he he so lazy as not to pass 
the requisite examination in International Law, must 
receive £250 a year, and under certain conditions may 
receive <£350. The expenses which an Attache or Third 
Secretary may expect to incur are from £400 to £500 
a year, though at certain posts, such as St. Petershurg 
or Rio de Janeiro, it will he diflBcult for him to confine 
his expenditure within the latter amount. The time of 
service in the grade of Third Secretary is undetermined. 
It depends entirely on the vacancies in the higher ranks, 
and may be set down on an average at six years, making 
eight years in all, before attaining to the grade of 
Second Secretary, the salary attached to which rank is 
£800 a year, increasing at the rate of £15 a year up 
to £450. A Second Secretary loses the allowance of 
£100 a year for knowledge of International Law, but 
may receive £100 a year for knowledge of one or other 
of the five languages above referred to if employed in 
the country in which it is spoken, so that the maximum 
of a] Second Secretary's ordinary allowances may be 
£550 a year, provided he be of ten years' standing in 
that grade. But he may have other advantages. For 
instance, there are certain posts of that grade to 
which special salaries are assigned. The senior Second 
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Secretary at PekiD, irrespective of the length of his service, 
receives £500 a year, the junior £400 ; and, in general, 
the senior Second Secretary in any Embassy, and like- 
wise in the Legations at Washington and Teheran, 
receives £400 a vear. Also at Paris the two senior 
Second Secretaries' are provided with fumiehed apart- 
ments in the Embassy. At Vienna and at Rome there 
is a similar provision, whilst at Constantinople, Teheran, 
Pekin, and Yedo. junior members of Embassy or Lega- 
tion of all ranks are lodged in the Embassy or Lega- 
tion. It may fall to the lot of a Second Secretary to be 
at a post such as Berne, Munich, Stuttgardt, or "Daxm- 
stadt, where there is no First Secretary, in which case 
he receives £2 a day as Charge d' Affaires during the 
two or three months of his Chiefs yearly absence. One 
of these posts held by a Second Secretary of some ten 
years' standing would thus be worth about £600 a year. 
It remains to be said that at the recent rate of pro- 
motion a Second Secretary remains in that grade about 
twelve or thirteen years, making twenty or twenty-one 
years in all from the date of his appointment as Attache, 
unless, as in the case of Mr. Baring, he be promoted 
altogether out of the regular order. It likewise remains 
to be said that there are from time to time open to 
Second and Third Secretaries what may be called staff 
employments — that is to say, appointments bringing 
with them certain emoluments altogether over and above 
and apart from all regular stated salaries and allow- 
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ances as given above. Thus, for instance, Mr. Howard 
was Secretary to the Commission which some years 
since sat at Newport for the discussion of what are 
known as the British and Canadian counter-claims on 
the United States, and he was likewise subsequently 
joint agent with the representative at Washington for 
the payment of the sums awarded by the aforesaid 
Commission. These employments, besides winning for 
him the Companionship of the Bath, must have more 
than doubled his official income as Second Secretary 
for the time being. Mr. Howard was likewise employed 
as Secretary to another Commission which sat in 
London, and he was for some time acting Private Sec- 
retary to Sir Stafford Northcote whilst Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his diplomatic salai7 not being affected 
thereby. Another instance is that of Mr. Nicolson, who 
receives £300 a year for superintending the instruction 
of the student-interpreters at Constantinople, this being 
over and above his regular salary. But it should be 
observed that no Secretary can count on being the 
fortunate recipient of one of these extra appointments — 
they are given exclusively to Foreign Office favourites. 
It may happen to a Junior Secretary to be attached to 
a special Embassy, in which case he receives a special 
outfit allowance. Thus Mr. Gosselin was one of those 
who accompanied Lord Salisbury to Berlin ; but in 
general special Embassies are officered from amongst 
the Foreign Office Clerks. In all cases an Attach6, or 
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a Secretary of whatsoever grade, proceeding to a new 
post has his travelling expenses paid, and should his 
journey be in whole, or in part, overland, he draws at 
the rate of £1 a day as subsistence allowance. It fre- 
quently happens, too, that a Second Secretary is sent 
by his Chief on a Mission^ of more or less importance^ 
as the case may be, into some district or province of the 
country in which he resides. ^Ir. Baring's Mission to 
Bulgaria, and Mr. Grosvenor s to Yunan are instances 
in point. In such a case the Secretary, in addition to 
his travelling expenses, receives an allowance at the rate 
of j£l a day. 

From the above details and figures it will be seen that, 
apart from the two years of unpaid Attach^ship, the 
salaries and allowances accorded to the junior members 
of the Diplomatic Service may compare favourably not 
only with those given to clerks in our various public 
oflBces, but likewise with salaries given by City firms 
and others, with allowances drawn by our naval and 
military officers at a like time of life, and, in the gene- 
rality of instances, with the income of the junior 
members of the learned professions. But this cheerful 
view of the Diplomatic Service as a profession must be 
regarded with more than one important qualification* 
In the first place the entrance examination, though not 
a very difficult one, embracing, as it does, a complete 
knowledge of French and German in addition to other 
special subjects, implies rather a special and therefore a 
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costly preparation; and, secondly, the value of a young 
diplomatist's salary must be estimated by the necessary 
demands upon him for outlay. Living, as he must 
needs do, in the Court or highest circle of Society in 
whichever country he may reside, and in which he has 
to maintain a certain prestige, it is readily conceivable 
that an income of d9500 or £600 a year would go no 
further with him than would an income of £300 or £400 
in London, or with an English regiment or man-of-war. 
In a service necessarily so irregular and involving so 
many varying conditions as that of Diplomacy, it is 
impossible to state in a hard-and-fast fashion what may 
be the average outlay of its junior members. As a 
number of them are gentlemen of private fortune the 
average would probably be high ; but as a guide the 
following hints, based on experience, may safely be 
relied on. No Attache should enter the Diplomatic 
Service without having an assured income of £350 a 
year, or at the very least £300 a year, during the two 
years of his unpaid Attach6ship ; whilst if he had £400 
a year during those two years it would for many reasons 
be better. On arriving at the grade of Third Secretary, 
by passing the examination in International Law, he 
secures an income of £250 a year, and with such an 
income he need not for the next six years draw on his 
own resources to a further extent than from £150 to 
£200 a year; but to such an extent he ought to be 
prepared to draw. Thus, supposing him to have begun 

13 
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his career at the age of two-and-twenty, he will, at the 
age of thirty, on attaining his promotion to the rank 
of Second Secretary, have expended in all from his 
private resources since entering his profession a sum of 
from £1,500 to £2,000, after which, in most instances, 
he may count for ten or twelve years to come on a 
private expenditure not exceeding £100 a year, before 
attaining to the rank of First Secretary. 
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XXII. 

DIPLOMACY AS A PROFESSION. 

Second Secretaries. 

It being the case, as we have shown, that anyone entering 
Her Majesty's Diplomatic Service must be prepared to 
linger in the grades of Junior Secretaries for twenty or 
twenty-one years, from the age of twenty to forty-one, 
or from twenty-six to forty-seven, according to the date 
of passing the examination for Attaches — in short, during 
the best years of life — it becomes of importance to show 
what may be the position and duties of a diplomatist 
during the protracted period in question. From a social 
point of view his position is not capable of being im- 
proved upon, and he is placed under the best advantages 
for studying foreign countries. Unlike the ordinary 
traveller, however widely and highly the latter may be 
recommended, a diplomatist alone really enjoys the 
fullest opportunities of seeing behind the scenes which 
conceal £rom the outer world the secret working of the 

13 * 
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machinery of foreign Governments. He is no mere bird 
of passage, but from the day of his arrival in a foreign 
capital is at home there for the next two or three or 
more years of his life. He has not, like a traveller, to 
make his way in the society of the place. The best 
society the place affords opens its arms to him at once. 
He is received as a member of one of the first families 
which exists there perennially. Its chief may, it is true, 
every few years change, but the Embassy or Legation, 
as well as the embassy-house or residence, remains from 
year to year. 

The newly-arrived Secretary is forthwith taken round 
by his chief and introduced to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and in succession to the chiefs and members of 
each of the other foreign Embassies and Legations ; ere 
many days he has an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the other members of the Government. As to the 
ordinary affairs of life, he has no need to hunt up good 
doctors, lodgings, tradesmen, &c. On all these his 
colleagues will give him the benefit of their experience, 
besides posting him up in the latest social scandals and 
Society gossip. In short, before he has lived a week at 
his new post he is as much at home as the oldest 
resident, having lost no time over the preliminaries of 
establishing himself, which in the case of another would 
have taken months. For a young Attache or Junior 
Secretary, on joining his earlier posts, all is couleur de 
rose. There could not be a more delightful profession. 
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From the hour at which he enters the chancery and 
begins to copy despatches, he necessarily learns what is 
going on^ and takes an interest in the politics of the 
country to which he is sent. Men who have performed 
leading parts on the world's stage he meets night after 
night in drawing-rooms. If so minded, he may in a few 
years regard in his album the photographs of Prince 
Bismarck or Prince Gortchakoff, of Mr. Fish or General 
Sherman, with those of many other famous men, given 
by themselves with their autographs attached, or, what 
perhaps he will value more, those of many a continental 
or American beauty ; whilst he will have had ample 
opportunities of exchanging ideas in social intercourse 
with those most distinguished in art, science, or litera- 
ture in the several countries of his residence, and in 
which he cannot fail to acquire much knowledge of 
modern and contemporary history. 

There can scarcely be any better course of educational 
training for an English politician or statesman, or for 
an ordinary English gentleman, than a few years passed 
in early life as a member of the Diplomatic Service. 
Then, too, it is quite possible that any individual diplo- 
matist may be one of the few lucky ones to whom 
fortune comes whilst they are still in the junior ranks 
of the Service. Considering that there are but thirty- 
four Second Secretaries employed at any one time, the 
exceptions to the general rule of slow promotion have 
within the last few years been suflBciently numerous to 
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lead on many a sanguine youth who may hereafter be 
destined to disappointment. Sir Edward Malet, having 
the opportunity of distinguishing himself during the 
Commune, won his promotion over the heads of others, 
and also the C.B., after seventeen years' service. 
Mr. Baring was promoted over the heads of seventeen 
others, and made a First Secretary in thirteen years ; 
Mr. Grosvenor was made G.B.^ and promoted likewise 
out of his turn in seventeen years ; whilst Mr. Lascelles, 
when of similar standing, was sent to act as Consul- 
General in Egypt, and subsequently promoted to be 
Political Agent in Bulgaria, obtaining at one jump from 
Second Secretary a rank equivalent to that of Secretary 
of Embassy. In addition to these four instances of 
Second Secretaries promoted per saltum on account of 
having been put in the way of rendering exceptional 
services, there are other instances that may be quoted 
of unusually successful junior diplomatists; as, for 
example, Mr. Howard, C.B., who has held so many 
extra-Secretaryships, Mr. SheJBSeld, who for so many 
years has had the advantage of being Private Secretary 
to Lord Lyons, and Mr. Nicolson, who is charged with 
superintending the instruction of the student dragomans 
at Constantinople. These examples, taken from amongst 
thirty-four, constitute a sufficiently numerous list of 
exceptions to the general unlucky condition of Second 
Secretaries. 
But in writing of their prospects we must be guided 
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by the rule rather than by the exceptions, and the rule, 
as above stated, is an income rising to £450 a year, with 
possibly certain contingent advantages, and promotion 
after twenty or twenty-one years, the diplomatist having 
expended meanwhile £3,000 or more from his private 
resources since entering the profession. And now as to 
the serious part of his duties, it being understood that 
the lighter or social part — constantly mixing and making 
himself agreeable in Society — ^is a no less essential 
portion of what is expected from him. From the day 
of his arrival at an Embassy he is under the orders of 
the senior Second Secretary, who is responsible for the 
conduct of the work which passes through the chancery. 
It is a commonly received notion, but an exceedingly 
silly one, that diplomatists are never called upon to 
work seriously. If anyone holding this idea will take 
the trouble to look in once or twice a day at the chan- 
cery of the Embassy at Paris, on any one of the four 
weekly post-days, he will there find during some six or 
seven hours of the day some half-a-dozen gentlemen as 
busily engaged at their desks as the most economically 
disposed British tax-payer could desire, and if be pursues 
his journey Eastwards and follows the same plan, a 
similar sight will await him at Vienna and Constan- 
tinople. If, indeed, he returns by the smaller capitals 
of Northern Europe, in these, it is true, he will find 
diplomatists, whether Ministers or Secretaries, all but 
absolute idlers. Our minor Diplomatic Establishments 
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in Northern Europe are kept up, as we have already 
said, on a ridiculously out-of-the-way scale both as to 
salaries and staff; but as to the work done by the junior 
members of the Diplomatic Service in general, it is 
suflBcient to refer to the numerous bulky Blue-Books 
published year by year, which only represent a small 
portion of the copying, comparing, ciphering, and 
deciphering which annually fall to their lot. The clerkly 
work done by Junior Secretaries in a chancery is inter- 
mittent. Sometimes it may for months together be very 
light; at other times it is extremely heavy. It is not 
too much to say that during the last four years the work 
both at the Foreign Ofl&ce and at five of our six 
Embassies has been almost at high pressure. There 
are supposed to be regular ** chancery hours " at each 
Embassy or Legation — from 11 a.m. till 2 p.m. or till 
8 p.m., as the case may be — but these are merely for 
the benefit of the outside public who come to the 
chancery to have Acts attested, or to obtain certain 
information wished for. Each Secretary holds a Com- 
mission, which enables him to administer oaths, to 
perform the civil marriage ceremony, to attest documents, 
&c., and any person coming to a chancery during 
chancery hours has a right to expect to find a Secretary 
there present ; but, as far as the members of the Embassy 
are concerned, there may be said to be no chancery 
hours ; for all of them, or as many of them as may be 
wanted, must remain there, all engagements notwith- 
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Standing, until the work of the day is done, and they 
must further be prepared to work at night if necessary, 
or, should telegrams arrive at night, to go to the chancery 
to decipher them, and possibly to put the reply into 
cipher to be despatched forthwith. In short, though of 
oourse the major part of the work is thrown on the 
willing horse, the life of an ordinarily conscientious 
Second Secretary is far from being an idle one. 

It may, however, be well to compare the nature of 
the duties of a diplomatist in this stage of his career — 
that is to say, when he is somewhere between the ages 
of thirty on the one hand and forty-seven on the other 
— with the duties and responsibilities which at a like 
period of life may devolve upon his compeers. How at 
fiuch a time of life are his school or University com- 
panions employed ? Undoubtedly the answer would be 
that whilst the junior diplomatist — it may be the future 
Minister or Ambassador — has no higher strain laid on 
his intellect than to keep a register accurately or draft 
despatches or notes according to a time-honoured pattern 
— no greater responsibility than to cipher and decipher 
oorrectly, to despatch Queen's messengers not too late 
to catch boat or train, to see that despatches are carefully 
compared with the drafts before being sent up to the 
Minister for signature, or to make up the Legation 
Account once each quarter — whilst, in fact, he is a mere 
head-clerk in an office, not only with little or no really 
weighty responsibilities attaching to him, but not even 
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being consulted by bis cbieF as to any matters of im> 
portance — whilst such is the position of the Second 
Secretary of forty or forty-five years, his abler school 
or College compeers are probably in command of iron- 
clads or regiments — possibly of squadrons or armies — 
are rulers of Indian provinces or dignitaries of the 
Church, are at the head of great commercial or banking 
establishments, or have secured their reputation in the 
House of Commons or at the Bar. Assuredly the 
career of Diplomacy is a waiting race. 

Such being the case, the uninformed reader to whom 
the subject of Diplomacy as a profession is a new one^ 
will learn without surprise that, of those who have the 
means of doing so, few men of talent who enter it fail^ 
after a few years' experience, to lose heart and to bid it 
adieu. To attain to the grade of First Secretary only 
after more than a score of years of drudgery is too 
remote a prospect to enchain men of genius to the 
oar. 

We do not for a moment pretend that all of the men 
of ability who enter Diplomacy decline to remain in ita 
ranks. The majority of men, having once adopted a 
profession, are compelled for bread to stick to it to the 
end, but the list is sufficiently long of those of acknow- 
ledged ability who have found the dead-weight of our 
Diplomatic Service a burthen heavier than they could 
bear, and it includes such names as those of Algernon 
B. Mitford, Henry Labonchere, Lawrence Oliphant^ 
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Lord Edward St. Maur, Wilfrid Blunt, Lord Thurlow, 
Henry Lockwood, and many others. 

On the originally ahle men who remain till middle 
age content or forced to perform the humdrum and 
monotonous work of clerks and copyists, it is impossible 
that more than twenty years of mechanical red-tapeism 
can have any other effect than that of transforming them 
from rational beings of original thought and intelligence 
into mere machines ready to echo the ideas and to 
perpetuate the systems of the chiefs who have so long , 
thought for them, and whose phrases they have so often 
copied. When they have arrived at this happy condition 
they are supposed to have gone through a thorough 
Foreign Office training, and are considered fit and proper 
persons to be entrusted by that establishment with the 
post of First Secretary of Legation ; in which capacity^ 
during the absence of the Minister, they are called upon 
to represent Her Majesty's Government for the time 
being in the country to which they may be accredited. 
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period, of various and important interests ; but in the 
minor European Legations such a functionary is wholly 
out of place. 

A First Secretary of Legation holds high official 
rank, walking after a Major- General in the Army or 
a Eear- Admiral in the Navy, of both of whom, however, 
he takes precedence when acting as Charg6 d'Affaires, 
in which capacity he is saluted with eleven or thirteen 
guns. Now, according to the Foreign Office system, 
a First Secretary in most cases receives his promotion 
in the first instance to some distant post, such as Bio 
de Janeiro or Pekin, whilst serving at which, whether 
as Charg6 d'Affaires or otherwise, he is sure to have 
duties of importance to perform requiring the exercise 
of statesmanship and diplomacy. From such high and 
really responsible positions his next " advancement," 
according to the ridiculous system in force, is to be 
sent to some such paltry post as Copenhagen or Stock- 
holm> where, in so far as official work is concerned, 
his position is a wholly anomalous and an utterly un- 
satisfactory one. In the two posts we have mentioned, 
for instance, the entire staff of the Legation consists of 
a Minister, a First Secretary, and a Second Secretary. 
The Minister may occasionally go away on leave of 
absence for a month or two, in which case the First 
Secretary acts temporarily as Charge d'Affaires ; but as 
a Minister never, unless, in case of ill-healthy absents 
himself from his post when anything of importance is 
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occurring, the Secretary's duties at one of these minor 
posts as Charge d' Affaires are of little or no importance, 
and could equally well be performed by the Second 
Secretary. Again, it of course happens periodically 
that the Second Secretary takes his annual or biennial 
leave of absence for three months or for five months, 
as the case may be, when, there being no one else in 
the Legation, the First Secretary has to take his place 
as sole scribe of the chancery, having to sit for three 
hours of a summer's day in a gloomy den waiting for a 
visit from some imaginary British subject, whilst his 
chief, possibly a drivelling dotard who annually receives 
his thousands, is passing the summer at leisure on the 
shores of some neighbouring lake. It is laid down 
clearly in an admirable memorandum by Lord Bussell, 
which was re-issued by Lord Salisbury, that First 
Secretaries have nothing to do with the chancery ; but 
it is nevertheless the case that in a small Legation 
during the Second Secretary's absence the First Secretary 
is called upon to do all the drudgery of a chancery. 
Thus the absurd spectacle may any day be witnessed 
of an officer ranking with a Brigadier-General, who may 
but yesterday have been saluted from a flagship as Her 
Majesty's Charge d'Affaires at Eio de Janeiro or Yedo, 
and who to-morrow may be gazetted as Her Majesty's 
Minister in some other country, sitting daily for hours 
at a desk, occupied as a copying clerk of the dullest 
of commercial despatches. When both Minister and 
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Second Secretary are present at their respective posts 
the duties of a First Secretary at one of the minor 
European Legations are as nearly as possible nil. 
Indeed, the only duty he has to perform is to send in 
annually to his chief a short statement of the financial, 
and one of the commercial, condition of the country in 
"which he may reside. This part of his yearly duties 
may easily be performed within the compass of a fort- 
night, and might equally profitably devolve on the 
Second Secretary, it being only necessary for the com- 
pilation of either report to consult the annually pub- 
lished statements of the Ministers of Finance and 
Commerce of the country in question. 

As to the financial value of a post of First Secretary 
of Legation, it varies considerably, according to the 
circumstances. At Buenos Ayres, for instance, the 
Secretary's salary is d6500, without house or allowance 
for house-rent ; the allowance as Charg6 d* Affaires in 
the Ministers absence being £3 a day. At Madrid, 
Eio de Janeiro, and Washington the Secretary receives 
£700, but no allowance as house-rent, that as Charg6 
d'Affaires being £4 a day. At Yedo and Pekin the 
salary is £800, the Charg6 d'Affaires* allowance £4 a 
day, whilst the Secretary at either place is provided 
with a house. At Teheran the Secretary has £750 a 
year, with a house, the allowance as Charg6 d* Affaires 
being £5 a day. In each of the European Legations, 
with the exception of Madrid where he receives £200 
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a year more, the Secretary's salary is £500, and be 
draws no house - rent allowance, that as Gharg6 
d'Affaires being in some instances £S a day, in others 
£4. 

After from five to seven years as Secretary of Lega- 
tion, a diplomatist may, in most instances, look for 
promotion to the higher grade of Secretary of Embassy; 
but promotion to this and to all higher ranks in the 
Diplomatic Service goes entirely by selection, and can- 
not in any way be counted upon. Should, however, a 
First Secretary of Legation fail to obtain his promotion 
at the end of ten years in that rank, he is thenceforth 
entitled to £250 a year, in addition to all other salary 
and allowances. 

The post of First Secretary of Legation at one and 
all of the Legations in Europe, excepting Madrid, being 
thus practically a useless and unnecessary one, we can 
but repeat the suggestion we have already made in a 
previous article, that it should, as opportunity occurs, 
be abolished, as has already been done at Berne, the 
staff of the Legation at Stockholm, Copenhagen, and 
The Hague being completed by the addition of a clerk 
and translator. Under the present system the Legations 
at Copenhagen and Stockholm are really constituted as 
if to combine the maximum of expenditure with the 
minimum of efficiency, since, whilst there is a useless 
First Secretary drawing J6500 a year at each post, 
Danish or Swedish documents have to be sent out of 
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the Legation to be translated elsewhere, of course at a 
certain cost. 

With these two Legations a beginning should be 
made of Diplomatic Service reform by not filling 
up the post of First Secretary in either, so soon as 
the actual incumbents may be provided for elsewhere. 
With regard to The Hague and Brussels the case is 
somewhat different, the First Secretaries at these posts 
being respectively gentlemen of rather advanced years 
who have declined further promotion ; so that nothing 
would meanwhile be gained by suppressing their posts, 
since their pensions would almost equal their salaries. 
It will be time enough to suppress these two posts 
when the present occupants retire. 

With respect to the two remaining Legations at which 
we have suggested the suppression of the post of First 
Secretary, namely, Lisbon and Athens, it would not be 
necessary, when the present holders are transferred else- 
where, to replace them even by clerks and translators, 
since such functionaries have long formed a part of the 
two Legations in question. 

Were these six posts suppressed and, as we have 
already further suggested, the number of Second Secre- 
taries reduced from thirty-four to thirty, which might 
without the slightest inconvenience be effected, future 
promotion to the rank of Secretary of Embassy would 
be accelerated by at least five or six years ; and an 
Attache might look forward to being a Secretary of 

14 
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Embassy in twenty-one or twenty-two instead of 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years, an acceleration 
which would be attended with infinite advantage to 
the public service, since it would stimulate hope and 
raise interest in the career and give all diplomatists, 
instead of the few lucky exceptions, an opportunity of 
arriving at a position of responsibility before they have 
quite dwindled into mere machines. And since, were 
these six utterly useless appointments abolished, a diplo- 
matist would under ordinary circumstances run through 
the First Secretary of Legation stage of his career in 
about three years, it ought to be laid down as a rule 
from which there should under no circumstances be 
any exception, that every Second Secretary must be a 
Secretary of Legation before becoming a Secretary of 
Embassy. 

As there are at the present moment some Second 
Secretaries of twenty-one or twenty-two years' standing, 
while there are a number verging on twenty, it is 
evident that were six or even four posts of First Secre- 
tary abolished it would still further delay the promotion 
of those looking to fill their places, to an almost in- 
tolerable degree, although it should be remembered that 
they would then be as near as they are now to the rank 
of Secretary of Embassy and to the subsequent higher 
ranks of the profession. 

To obviate the grievance that might arise to the 
expectant senior Second Secretaries, there are three sug- 
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gestions which occur to us. The Foreign OflBce, acting 
on the recommendation of the last Parliamentary 
Committee on the Diplomatic Service, laid down a very 
salutary -regulation to the effect that no Minister should 
consider himself as holding his post for a longer period 
then five years from the date of his appointment to it. 
But when five years from the promulgation of this rule 
had elapsed, and the day came for testing its applica- 
tion, to the amazement of all who were behind the 
scenes^ it was put in force in the instance of one man 
alone— he must have been indeed a sinner! — the 
Minister at Venezuela. All of the others were permitted 
to continue to hold their respective posts, not neces- 
sarily for five years more, but during the Queen's 
pleasure. Now, as it is of far more importance to 
bring forward the rising generation, on whom England 
must rely for the successful assertion of her rights 
abroad in future, than to humour the feelings or con- 
sider the purses of three or four superannuated old 
gentlemen of a past generation, with whom it is a 
mere question of holding on to their respective posts 
until the register of birth compels them to relinquish 
their grasp, we would suggest that the discretionary 
powers vested in the Secretary of State should, in the 
instances of certain senior Ministers in Europe and 
South America, be exercised forthwith, thus giving the 
advancement which the suppression of four useless posts 
would otherwise retard.^. 

14 * 
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Our second alternative suggestion is that as there 
are always at any given time a number of junior 
members of the Diplomatic Service — about a year ago 
there were either thirteen or fifteen — temporarily em- 
ployed in the Foreign OflBce on account of the great 
pressure of work in that establishment, some three or 
four Second Secretaries might quit their own service 
and be permanently incorporated with the parent in- 
stitution. The enormous continuous pressure of work 
during the last four years caused by the opening of 
the Eastern Question has been too much for the ordi- 
nary resources of the office, and the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice has been called upon to give [assistance. Now 
whatever optimists or believers in the Berlin Treaty 
may think or say, it may be taken absolutely for 
granted that we are not as yet halfway, or anything 
like halfway, through the Eastern Question. The 
Turks, after five hundred years of sway in Europe, are 
not to be disposed of in a decade. The Eastern Ques- 
tion will be open for many years to come, and for so 
many years will the pressure on the Foreign Office 
continue. Would it not then be well to increase its per- 
manent staff in the manner we have suggested above ? 

Our third and last alternative suggestion is simply to 
smooth the way for reasonably relieving the present 
dead lock by the offer of pensions, in anticipation of 
the time at which, in the ordinary course, they would 
become due. We have the less hesitation in offering 
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this suggestion, inasmuch as its principle has already 
heen adopted or recognised hoth by the Foreign OflSce 
and by the Treasury in the case of Foreign OflSce 
clerks, several of whom, by admitting a pleasant fiction 
of " ten years* extra service," have been granted higher 
pensions than by the Act of Parliament they were strictly 
•entitled to. We have, further, the less hesitation in 
that we have shown in the former article above referred 
to {vide " Foreign OflSce, No. VII."), on the subject of 
Diplomatic Reforms, how, were the salaries of our 
Ministers at The Hague, Copenhagen, and Stockholm 
reduced so as to bear some sort of proportion to those 
of the Ministers of France and other Powers, instead of 
being, as at present, three times as large, and were ten 
Secretaries suppressed, a reduction of some £10,000 
a year in the Diplomatic estimates could quite easily be 
effected, not only without the slightest inconvenience, 
but with a positive gain of eflSciency to the public 
service. We may here point out that a still further 
economy of some hundreds a year may be eflfected by 
putting an end, once for all, to the mischievous system 
•of permitting First Secretaries of Legation to decline 
further promotion, and then rewarding them after ten 
years* service in that grade by an extra salary of £250 
a year — a premium for declining responsibility. 
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XXIV. 

DIPLOMAOT AS A PBOFESSION. 

Suggestions. 

Once arrived at the grade of First Secretary, promo- 
tion in the Diplomatic Service is supposed to be on 
the principle of selection, although in point of fact at 
least due weight — we had almost said more than due 
weight — still attaches to seniority. And, indeed, after 
more than a quarter of a century's experience of a 
diplomatist in the various grades through which he has 
to pasH before attaining to that of Secretary to one or 
other of our Embassies, the Foreign Office ought so 
thoroughly to know their men, and the diplomatist ought 
so thoroughly to know his own capacities, that there 
should ho but little misunderstanding between them as 
to who Hhould fill the several higher posts. 

In one important respect the Foreign Office have 
happily acted up to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the recommendations made by the last Parliamentary 
Committee on the Diplomatic Service : they encourage 
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interchanges of duties between Foreign OflBce Clerks 
apd Second and Third Secretaries, and thus there now 
exists in the Foreign OflBce itself a very much greater 
personal and practical knowledge of affairs abroad than 
was formerly the case. Lord Tenterden himself, the 
head of the OflBce, from his employment both at Wash- 
ington and Geneva, as well as from visits, oflBcial or 
unoflBcial, to various parts of the Continent, has had 
good opportunities of making himself acquainted at first 
hand with foreign aflfairs and statesmen ; whilst a num- 
ber of the chiefs of departments and their juniors have 
at one time or another resided at one or other British 
Embassy or Legation, not to speak of such clerks as 
may have paid flying visits to the Continent attached 
to special Embassies or employed on special missions. 
To quote the words of Mr. Morier before the last 
Parliamentary Committee, "The more our Diplomatic 
Service is nationalised, and the more our Foreign OflBce 
is denationalised, the better." 

Since the day when Lord Malmesbury was relieved of 
his functions as Minister for Foreign Aflfairs, the esta- 
blishment over which he presided (with the exception of 
the period covered by the reign of Lord Salisbury) has 
been on the whole, it must be admitted, notwithstanding 
occasional backslidings, steadily, if slowly, pursuing the 
road towards reform. Lord Eussell, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Granville, and Lord Derby were one and all (apart 
altogether from foreign policy) animated by a sincere 
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interest in the service over which they presided, and 
were actuated, as a rule, in their patronage, by a con- 
scientious regard for the public interest and for the 
legitimate claims of public servants whose position 
placed them in dependence on the recognition of their 
services by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Could it 
be quite certain that there would always be a Lord 
Derby or a Lord Granville at the Foreign OflSce, the 
ground would be all but cut from under the feet of 
those who suggest that, owing to the frequent abuse 
of patronage by that establishment, the possibility of 
repeating such abuse should be avoided by the with- 
drawal of all patronage from the Secretary of State, and 
the throwing open of all appointments connected with 
it to public competition. As regards the Foreign Office, 
indeed, this measure has already been decided upon 
— a radical decision in a large degree due to the pro- 
ceedings of Lord Salisbury. ** Palmam qui meruit 
feraty 

But it should be explained that Lord Salisbury's 
faults as an administrator of the Foreign Office did not 
consist in personal nepotism, but rather in a haughty 
indifference towards those placed under his authority. 
He selected his own Foreign Policy, and left his Secre- 
tary the full power of selecting those by whom that 
policy was to be carried out. Not that we believe it 
actually fell to Mr. Currie s lot to select Ambassadors, 
nor more than three or four Ministers, but he unques- 
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tionably put men, by promotion out of their turn, in the 
way of inevitably becoming ere long Ministers or per- 
haps Ambassadors — firstly, Mr. Baring, then, in succes- 
sion, Mr. Scott, Mr. Grosvenor, Mr. Lascelles, and 
Mr. Egerton. To us it seems strange that a clerk, 
responsible to a proud master alone, and holding no 
commission from the Queen, should be entrusted with 
the patronage of one of the most important offices of 
the State ; but so it was, and so it may be again. As 
to Lord Salisbury's own selection, it began and ended 
with Colonel Wellesley, whom he so airily placed in 
the way of becoming ambassador over the heads of a 
host of public servants, concerning whose antecedents, 
capacities, and services he did not trouble himself to 
inquire. We are sufficiently Conservative to wish that 
if it were possible the present system of original nomi- 
nation to and subsequent promotion in the Diplomatic 
Service should be maintained — that it should remain a 
select, representative service apart — but rather than 
see the Foreign Office relapse into the good old ways 
of time-honoured abuse we should reluctantly give our 
good word to those who propose to throw open our 
entire Diplomatic establishment to public competition. 
The Foreign Office will not see the handwriting on the 
wall, and when at the last moment a Daniel comes to 
expound it, the Mede is already at the gate. The spirit 
of nepotism cannot, it seems, be exorcised from its old 
abode in Downing Street. 
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At the last Diplomatic Service Committee much 
stress was laid, chiefly by Sir Henry Elliot, on the 
objections in the way of throwing open original diplo- 
matic appointments to public competition; but the 
objections to such a course are either altogether futile 
or are very greatly exaggerated. 

By far the best illustration of the working of the 
system of competitive examination — and a perfectly 
suflBcient one — is afforded by the Indian Civil Service, 
and it so happens that Sir C. Aitchison, lately Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at Calcutta, and said to be one of 
the most thoroughly honest and upright, as well as one 
of the ablest men in India, is himself a specimen of the 
men we obtain by competition. It has been urged that 
certain foreign Governments would decline to receive 
as Ministers or Ambassadors of the Queen men of whose 
high birth they were not well assured ; but this is a 
mere myth, for a belief in which there is no warrant 
whatsoever. Has any foreign Government ever declined 
to receive a Minister of the United States, or caused 
inquiry to be made into the possible number of drops 
of blue blood in his veins ? The most exclusive Court 
of Europe is probably that of Vienna, and on what 
principle does the Court of Vienna select its ambassa- 
dors ? Baron Hubner, formerly Austrian Ambassador 
at Paris, rose from the very lowest ranks of society. 
Baron Haymerle, Minister of the Household and of 
Foreign Affairs, and formerly Ambassador to Italy, 
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together with BaroD Calice, Ambassador to the Porte, 
are, so to speak, mere soldiers of fortune, having origi- 
nally, together with the great majority of Austrian 
Diplomatists, entered the College as Diplomatic Cadets^ 
and gradually worked their way upwards by pure merit 
alone. So far was Baron Haymerle from holding an 
aristocratic position that, up to the time of his being 
named Ambassador to Rome, the Baroness Haymerle 
had never been received by the Empress whom she was 
about to represent in Italy. Even then she was merely 
received privately, her social position not entitling her 
to an invitation to Court. To the best of our know- 
ledge and belief. Baroness Calice, an English lady, has 
never been received by the Empress at all. Yet, the 
social standing of Austrian Diplomatists being such as 
may be inferred from what we have stated above, will 
anyone pretend that a whit less consideration is accorded 
to them than to the Ambassadors of the Queen ? After 
all, what are some of our Ambassadors when stripped of 
their official rank? The Austrian Court or Govern- 
ment, which made difficulties as to accepting Lord 
Augustus Loftus, who had, previously tc his appoint- 
ment to Vienna, been merely a Secretary of Legation, 
made none as to receiving Sir Andrew Buchanan, the 
son of a small Scotch Laird. The aristocratic Court 
of Bussia made no difficulty as to receiving Sir John 
Crampton, who was humorously described by the 
officers of the Guards as " le Jils du plus grand 
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■^aigneur (T Europe.** Mr. Morier, though untitled and, 
so far at we know, unconnected with any titled interest^ 
would, from his well-known character and commanding 
abilities, be as cheerfully received as Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at any Court in Europe, as would the 
highest titled magnate in the land ; and Mr. Morier may 
not unfairly be taken as a type of the men we might 
expect to gain as our representatives under a system of 
competitive examinations. Our Diplomatic Service is 
at present composed of a number of gentlemen, most 
of them well bom and well educated, selected by the 
Secretary of State, and many of them, as the recurrent 
names of Thornton, Morier, Lyons, Russell, Erskine, 
Malet, Howard, Kumbold, Macdonell, Edwardes, Bu- 
chanan, Lumley, and others will show, being the sons or 
nephews of Ambassadors or Ministers ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that under proper guarantees quite as 
good a class of gentlemen would not be forthcoming 
were the Diplomatic profession made an open instead of 
a close one. 

But if throwing the Service open to public competi- 
tion be considered too advanced a measure for the 
present, a fair trial may be given to the plan hitherto 
adopted with respect to clerks entering the Foreign 
Office^that is, to send three or more nominees up for 
a competitive examination amongst themselves in the 
€ase of each appointment. And might not the Secretary 
of State bestow — say, on alternate years — the nomina 
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lion to an Attach^ship on Oxford and on Cambridge, 
by way of assisting to make our Diplomatic Service & 
nationally representative one, which it is now in name 
alone ? 

We have but one more suggestion to offer ; one more 
scandal to point out. The suggestion is, that the 
Foreign OflSce should adopt some definite principle as 
to recommending to Her Majesty the bestowal of 
honorific distinctions, some of their past proceedings in 
this respect being so mysterious as to defy comprehen- 
sion, and others so scandalous as to suggest impeach- 
ment. Whilst we readily admit that in most recent 
instances the decorations recommended by the Foreign 
OflBce have been thoroughly well earned, there have been 
others within the same period of which nothing but the 
exact reverse can be said. Out of the whole number 
we need only mention three cases. Mr, Erskine*s 
name is know throughout Europe, and more especially 
in every country where he has resided, for his blunders, 
which have called down on his head time after time the 
reprobation of the Foreign Office and of his country- 
men, his blunders being unredeemed by any service 
involving higher capacity than that of writing an occa- 
sional perfunctory despatch; yet, to the bewilderment 
of the world, his name one day appeared in the Gazette 
as a Companion of the Bath ! Again, only the other 
day, Mr. Henry Northcote, a junior clerk in the Foreign 
Office, who was lent to his father as private secretary. 
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was, without even long service or the smallest apology 
for a reason of any sort, appointed a C.B. ; whilst 
almost at the same moment Mr. Wylde, head of the 
Consular and Slave Trade Departments of the Foreign 
Office — and who had rendered acknowledged excellent 
service in the suppression of the African Slave Trade — 
was allowed to retire after forty- two years' ^service, 
receiving only the inferior decoration of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. But, perhaps, the act 
which most of all distinguished the administration of 
Lord Salisbury was the bestowal, under the circum- 
stances, of the Companionship of the Bath on Mr. Cob- 
bold, M.P. Mr. Cobbold had been an utterly unknown 
Secretary of Legation, both at Rio de Janeiro and at 
Lisbon. He had, of course, been Charg6 d'Aflfaires at 
either place, but as there was nothing to do of the 
slighcst consequence during his tenure of office in this 
capacity he neither gained nor lost reputation in Brazil 
or in Portugal. In the latter country, indeed, he, 
during two years, so far neglected instructions as not 
to send to the Foreign Office a single commercial report. 
On resigning the service he is reported to have asked for 
the C.B., and to have been simply told that his claim for 
it WHS absurd. Mr. Cobbold, however, bided his time, 
and in due course Lord Salisbury was very thankful 
to him when, turning his back on the service to which 
he hnd belonged, he rose in his place in Parliament and 
defended Colonel Wellesley's appointment to Vienna. 
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Mr. Cobbold's long-hidden merits were now, as if by 
magic at once revealed to the Foreign Office, and not a 
moment was lost in assigning the Companionship of the 
Bath to the prudent member for Ipswich. 
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HER MAJESTY'S 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 



I. 

Her Majesty's Consular Service is a very hetero- 
geneous one, composed of the most various elements that 
it would he possihle to weld together in a living mosaic. 
It consists of 684 persons of the regular Service — 
namely, thirty-nine Consuls-General, 144 Consuls, 446 
"Vice-Consuls, and fifty-five Consular Agents. Besides 
these there is a special Consular Service for China, 
Japan, and Siam ; consisting of — for China, nineteen 
Consuls, three Vice-Consuls, two Chinese Secretaries 
attached to the Legation, and thirty-six assistants ; for 
Japan, four Consuls, one Vice-Consul, two Secretaries 
attached to the Legation, and thirteen assistants ; for 
Siam, one Vice-Consul and three assistants. 

It is right to remark that the very highest Consular 
Popto ot-a held in conjunction with Diplomatic Posts. 
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Thus Her Majesty's Minister in China is likewise Chief 
Superintendent for Trade with that country, and Her 
Majesty's Ministers in Japan, Persia, and in all the 
minor States of South America are likewise Consuls- 
General ; whilst the Political Agents in Egypt, Tunis, 
Bulgaria^ Zanzibar, and the Sandwich Islands, respec- 
tively, are also Consuls-General. These Posts, having 
thus a double character, and being for the most part 
filled from the Diplomatic Service, have been already 
considered in connection with that Service. We have 
now to consider the Consular Service proper. Strictly 
speaking, this Service, with the exception of the special 
branches for the three Eastern countries above named, 
is one general service, the members of which are liable 
to be transferred at the pleasure of the Foreign Office, 
and are in point of fact often transferred, from one 
country to another at the distance of half the globe. 
Thus, some years ago, a Consul was removed from the 
Fiji Islands to Tabreez in Persia (the journey alone 
from one post to the other then occupying some eight 
months), and thence to Christiania in Norway, from 
which place he was again removed to Philippopolis. 
Another Consul was removed from E6union to Stock- 
holm ; a third from Trebizond to St. Thomas, and 
thence to Manila ; a fourth from Cadiz to Cuba, &c. &o. 
But, in point of fact. Consuls are, as a rule, employed 
in the region with which they are supposed to be best 
acquainted, unless there be some special reason of 

16 
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health, promotion, or the Public Service, for removing 
them to a new field of usefulness. 

As a rule, a young man entering the Consular Service 
as Vice- Consul naturally expects to rise in the course of 
his career to the higher posts of Consul, Consul- Gene- 
ral, &c. ; and a good many have done so, ending by 
being Minister-Besident, or, as in the case of Sir 
Charles Wyke, Minister-Plenipotentiary. But, as the 
ages for entering the Service are from twenty-five to 
fifty inclusive, and as anyone may enter the Service, not 
necessarily as Vice-Consul or Consul, but even as Oon- 
sul-General, no absolute reliance can be placed by those 
occupying posts of the lower grades on ultimately 
attaining to posts of the higher rank. The Consular 
Service is in fact a Service of particular posts or 
appointments rather than one of promotion by merit or 
seniority. Consular appointments are, of course, pre- 
sumably made on account of the supposed fitness of the 
individual for the post in question ; but they have been, 
and sometimes are, notoriously bestowed as a reward 
for political or other services, quite apart from anything 
connected with aptitude for Consular work. In proof 
of this it is only necessary to glance at the long array 
of names that are or have been on the list of the Con- 
sular Corps, amongst them being those of Sir Edward 
Harris, the late Sir George Buckley-Mathew^ the late 
Charles Lever, Captain Burton, Mr. Palgrave, and 
Captain Francis Vyse, ex of the Horse Guards Blue— *the 
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last-named being perhaps the most singular appoint- 
ment which it ever entered into the mind of a Minister 
to make. 

Such being the constitution of the Consular Corps, 
and the entrance examination being of so simple a 
nature as to be within the capacity of almost anyone to 
pass, it is not surprising that this Service should pre- 
sent many anomalies, and that it should have at times 
presented a fair field for Foreign Office favouritism ; 
but, on the whole, it must be confessed that the dis- 
tribution of Consular patronage has, of late years at least, 
been singularly fair. There are, it is true, cases in which 
promotion from the junior grades seems to have been 
remarkably slow — such, for instance, as that of the late 
Mr. Henry Calvert, who recently resigned the post of 
Vice- Consul at Alexandria, to which post he only 
attained in 1876 after thirty-eight years* service ; but 
there have been perhaps fewer instances of merit 
neglected than of posts improperly bestowed from per- 
sonal considerations. The amiable and well-meaning 
Lord Malmesbury was, as might be expected, as great 
a sinner in this respect as he was in his bestowal of 
Diplomatic patronage, having appointed his brother 
Consul for Denmark in August 1852, and promoted him 
in December of the same year to be Charge d'Affaires 
in Peru. But this appointment, somewhat startling as 
it was, was as nothing compared to that of Captain 
Howard Vyse. To appreciate the singular career of 

16 * 
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this gentleman in Japan one must take into consider- 
ation the feelings towards Europeans then existing in 
that country. Two of many extraordinary proceedings 
attributed to him are still quoted at Yokohama, the one 
being the issue of a proclamation to Her Majesty's 
subjects to arm themselves with revolvers^nd, in certain 
circumstances, to *' use them freely** \ the other being 
his convening and taking the chair at a public ** In- 
dignation Meeting I* the object of which was to protest 
against the conduct of his immediate Chief, Her 
Majesty's Charge d' Affaires at Yedo. 

But it is perhaps to give an unfair impression of the 
Consular Service to dwell upon these isolated instances, 
which after all belong to a state of things now no longer 
existing. It will give a better idea of the Service as it 
is if we cite the careers of a few Consuls who may he 
taken as representative men. British Consuls abroad, 
residing at even the most important posts, are as a rule 
very little known to their fellow-countrymen in general, 
and the very important nature of the duties which they 
have to perform is perhaps scarcely adequately recog- 
nised. But it should surely be remembered how much 
of Great Britain's national prosperity depends on her 
trade and shipping, and on those agents at foreign ports 
to whose judgment and vigilance so much relating to 
those interests is confided. 

There are in the United States one Consul-General 
(at New York) and ten Consuls ; the Consul-General — 
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(Sir Edward Archibald, recently resigned the Service) — 
receiving a salary of £2,500, besides £1,760 for oflSce 
expenses and rent. The above-named gentleman, 
whose retirement is a great public loss, was appointed 
Consul in New York in 1857, since which date he has 
rendered services in connection with our interests in 
the United States, the value of which it would be diflS- 
culi to over-estimate. Another representative Consul 
in the United States is Mr. Booker, who has held that 
position at San Francisco since 1856.* 

In South America the most important Consular post 
is that of.Rio de Janeiro, which was long held by Mr. 
Lennon-Hunt, a gentleman whose entire service was on 
that continent. At Rio de Janeiro Mr. Hunt's appoint- 
ment was a valuable one, as in addition to being Consul 
he was likewise Post-office Agent. It may be of interest 
to remark that SirE. Archibald, after twenty-five years' 
service, retires on a pension of £1,500, whilst Mr. 
Hunt, after thirty-two years' service, retired on £1,000 
per annum. 

Amongst the Consuls who have made an honourable 
and successful career, devoting their lives to the Service, 
may be named Sir Spencer St. John, K.C.M.G., now 
Her Majesty's Minister-Resident in Peru, and who was 
for many years Consul-General in Borneo ; Mr. White, 
C.B., now Her Majesty's Minister at Bucharest, and 

* Mr Booker has been gazetted as H.M.'s ConsuI-General at New 
York. 
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who WU8 formerly employed in a Consular capacity at 
Warsaw, Dantzig, and Belgrade, successively ; Mr. 
Crowe, who in 1860 was appointed Consul-General in 
Saxony, and who is now Commercial Attache to our 
EmbasBios at Berlin, Vienna, and Paris ; Mr. Bracken- 
bury, who began his service at Cadiz in 1848, and who 
obtained in l80(i the comfortable Consulate of Lisbon^ 
with £1,150 a year in all; Mr. Crawfurd, who entered 
the Foreign Office in 1857, and was in 1866 appointed 
Consul at Oporto, whilst holding which post be has 
become so vtM known for his works in connection with 
the literature of Portugal ; Mr. Mark, who entered the 
Consular Service as assistant at Malaga in 1834, and 
who, lifter serving in South America and in the United 
States, became in 1858 Consul at Marseilles, where he 
enjoys a salary and allowance of £ 1, 250; Mr. Charles 
(/ookson, (J.B., brother of the eminent Queen's Counsel, 
and who was lately wounded at Alexandria. Mr. Cook- 
son, after taking honours at Oxford, was called to the 
liar, and joined the Supreme Consular Court at Con- 
stantinople in 1868. He was in 1874 appointed 
(Jonsul and Judge at Alexandria. To the above list 
may be added Mr. £I(lridge, C.M.G., who, after serving 
in the (Jrimean War, was in 1856 appointed Consul at 
Kertoh.aud was in 1868 promoted to be Consul-General 
in Syria ; (Japtain Jones, V.C, who, after a brief but 
brilliant military career, became an Acting-Consul in 
185H, proceeded in 1868 to Fiji, and, after service in 
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Persia and Norway, is now Consul- General in Roumelia; 
Mr. Blunt, C.B., who was appointed Vice-Consul at 
Volo in J 856, and who, after continuous service in 
various parts of the Ottoman Empire, was in 1879 
appointed Consul- General at Salonica ; Mr. Eirby 
Green, C.M.G., now Consul-General at Scutari, and 
Charg6 d'Affaires at Montenegro; Mr. Michell, C.B., 
now Consul-General in Norway, and for a long time 
Consul at St. Petersburg, where he was likewise attached 
to the Embassy, and where his admirable knowledge 
of Bussia, its language and literature, rendered his 
services so exceptionally valuable ; Mr. Sandwith, C.B., 
Her Majesty's Consul in Crete ; and Sir John Kirk, 
K.C.M.G., Her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, who was medical officer with Livingstone on 
the Zambizi, and who has since served exclusivelv in 
Eastern Africa. 
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II. 

In addition to the Consuls named in the preceding 
article as amongst those who have made an honourahle 
and successful career, many other well-known persons 
have come to the front in the Consular Service, amongst 
them the late Sir Woodbine Parish, Sir Eutherford 
Alcock, Sir Harry Smith Parkes, and the late Sir Brooke 
Robertson ; and it may be added that spurs gained in 
the Consular Service are perhaps a surer indication of 
real merit than those that fall to the lot of Diplomatists, 
who are in many instances the children of Fortune, or 
perhaps have come to the foremost rank in virtue of 
seniority. 

Bntin attempting to give a fair idea of the condition 
of the Consular Service it is not suflScient to draw 
attention merelv to those who have found it a successful 
career. They are, after all, in a small minority in pro- 
portion to the numbers in the Service, which, in reference 
to the Diplomatic Service, may be compared somewhat 
to the Established Church of Scotland in reference to 
the Church of England There are in the former 
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Service few, if any, great prizes ;!4ind if the bishoprics 
and deaneries of our Church be supposed to attract 
greater talent than do the barren livings of the 
Northern Establishment, so a Service which holds out 
an ultimate certain prospect, if not of a brilliant Em- 
bassy, at least of a comfortable Legation, may in turn 
naturally attract a higher class of men than those who 
throw their lot into the Consular career. Not that 
there is any deficiency of applicants when a desirable 
Consular post becomes vacant. On the contrary, when 
a vacancy recently occurred at Bordeaux there were, it 
is said, no fewer than 130 applicants for the post, the 
salary and allowances attached to which are £950 a-year. 
But if a Consul, save in exceptional instances, has no 
very brilliant career to look forward to, he has at 
least the advantage over a Diplomatist, in addition to 

• 

being in an independent position, of being more or 
less well-paid from the outset. Even a paid Vice-Consul 
can always live on his salary, and a Consul can in almost 
every instance afford to marry. He is, too, serving for 
a pension, which, however, excepting in the case of 
ill-health, is not obtainable before he is of the age of 
sixty. A Consul retiring after that age receives a 
pension varying in proportion to his salary according 
to the number of years he may have served. On com- 
pleting fifty years of service he may obtain his entire 
salary. The Consular Service for China, Japan, and 
Siam is open to public competition. The General 
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Service is entered on nomination by the Secretary of 
State, subject to passing a very superficial examination. 
It has been often suggested to combine our Diplomatic 
and Consular Services in one; but, fortunately, they 
have hitherto been kept separate, as it may be hoped 
they always will be. Our trade and shipping interests 
are too vast and of too vital importance to the country 
to admit of those whose duty it is to look after them 
in foreign ports being tempted to neglect their primary 
duties, in order, by writing political despatches, ta 
prove their capacity for diplomacy. Our Consuls,, 
especially those employed in the Ottoman empire, have- 
in mnny instances Diplomatic duties to perform, in the 
same way as our Diplomatists have very often to tura 
their attention to commercial and financial matters. 
The duties of either Service are nevertheless quite 
distinct and apart, and any attempt to combine the two 
in one would assuredly only lead to their deterioration, 
as well as to confusion, heart-burning, and jobbery^ 
Oh the whole there is, in our opinion, little to find 
fault with or to suggest with reference to the present 
condition of the British Consular Service. Its members 
are certainly not over-paid, and in the great majority 
of instances their salary is well-earned. There were 
no doubt, in past times, grave abuses in connection 
with some of our Consulates in the Levant ; but these,^ 
it may be hoped, have in nearly all cases now dis- 
appeared. 
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Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to enable us to 
judge the results of the introduction of Military 
Consuls into Asia Minor, but the officers who have 
been specially selected for that employment will doubt- 
less raise the tone of the Consular Service in the 
Ottoman Empire. It remains for us to refer to what 
we may call Amateur Consuls, ^but we may postpone 
our remarks on these. Meanwhile the following 
table will convey a general idea of the value of 
average Consular appointments and of the amount 
of Consular pensions. 




United 
States 

Mexico 
Peru 



ChiU 

Argentine 
Bepublio. 



Brazil 



{ 



Spain 



Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
New Orleans 
Charleston 
Vera Cruz 
Callao 
Valparaiso 
Coqnimbo 
Buenos Ayres 

Bio de Janeiro 

Bahia 

Pemambuco 

Santos 

Barcelona 

Bilbao 

Cadiz 

Coronna . 

Hayana . 

Malaga 

Manila 

Teneriffe . 



Bank. 


Salary. 




£ 


Consul 


900 


i> 


1,200 


)) 


1,100 


1) 


900 


» 


800 


)) 


900 


» 


900 


)> 


300 


»» 


1,000 


)i 


1,000 


» 


800 


>) 


800 


n 


600 


i> 


600 


}> 


600 


}} 


700 


)» 


500 


Consul-General 


1,200 


Consul 


600 


)) 


1,100 


» 


500 



Office 

£rpeiises 

&Bent. 



£ 

300 

850 

875 

350 

200 

40D 

400 

500 

800 

400 
200 
250 
250 
260 
150 
400 
250 
500 
50 
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Portugal 



Germany ^ 



Italy 



Denmark 

Sweden & C 
Norway ( 



J 



Tnriwy < 









Offioa 


Poet. 


Bank. 


S&lary. 


Expenses 








&Bent. 






£ 


£ 


Loanda 


Consnl 


700 


200 


Madeira . 


)) 


300 




Moiambiqne 


» 


600 


200 


Oporto 


») 


600 


150 


Brest 


»* 


600 


150 


Cherbourg 


i» 


500 


100 


Havre 


t* 


800 


200 


Marseilles 


n 


950 


300 


Nantes 


** 


500 


200 


New Caledonia 


it 


700 


300 


Beanion . 


i 


1,000 


150 


Bremen 


it 


500 


200 


Dasseldorf 


Consnl-Greneral 


750 


150 


Hamburg . 


jt 


900 


400 


Kdnigsberg 


Consnl 


600 


200 


Stettin . 


»» 


500 


150 


Florence . 


Consnl-General 


700 


200 


Genoa 


Consnl 


600 


250 


Naples 


it 


600 


250 


Palermo . 


a 


600 


200 


Copenhagen 


iJ 


500 


200 


EUinore . 


Yice-Conanl 


200 


150 


St. Thomas 


Consnl 


800 


300 


Stockholm 


1 " 


500 


220 


Christiania 


Consnl-General 


800 


200 


St. Petersburg . 


Consnl 


700 


100 


Helsingfora 


n 


400 


50 


Riga . . 


a 


650 


250 


Warsaw . 


Consnl-General 


1,000 


200 


Odessa 


1 

a 


900 


300 


Constantinople 


Consnl-General 
k Judge. 


1,600 


•^— 


Dardanelles 


Yice-Consnl 


300 


200 


Adrianople 


Consnl 


500 


100 


Aleppo 


» 


500 


200 


Anatolia . 


Consnl-General 


1,200 


400 


Foot Vice-C 




500 


— 


Beyroot . 


Consnl-CJeneral 


1,000 


300 


Boena-Serai 


Consnl 


700 


2S0 




»» 


700 


300 


JerasaleBi 


f> 


700 


260 
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* 








OfBce 




Post. 


Bank. 


Salary. 


Expenses 
&Bent. 








£ 


£ 


( 


Salonica . 


Oonsul-General 


800 


200 


Turkey < 


Smyrna . 


Consul 


900 


— 


c 


Trebizond 


}) 


400 


160 


^ 


Amoy 


)> 


1,000 


— 




Canton 


>f 


1,000 


— 




Foo-ohow-foo . 


a 


1,300 


— 


Chinck < 


Hankow . 


i* 


1,100 


— 




Ichang 


)} 


800 


— 




New-ohiang 


>» 


800 


— 




Ningpo 


)) 


800 


— 


< 


Swatow . 


it 


800 


— 


c 


Hiogo 


a 


1,000 


— 


Japan •< 


Yokohama 


a 


900 


— 


c 


Nagasaki . 


»9 


860 


m^f^ 



Pensions. 



Name. 


Bank. 


Salary. 


Pension. 






£ 


£ 


Sir B. Aloook . 


Minister in China . 


6,000 


1,558 


Sir Edmund Hornby 


Judge in China 


4,083 


2,313 


Mr. Winchester 


Consul at Shanghai 


1,750 


816 


Sir W. Medhurst . 


)} »* < 


, 1,750 


1,166 


Mr. Morrison . 


„ Nagasaki 


1,360 


360 


Sir E. Dalyell . 


„ Boustchouk 


700 


175 


Sir W. Holmes 


„ Bosna-Serai . 


703 


361 


Mr. Moore 


Consul-General at Bey- 
rout. 


500 


416 


Sir R.Wood . 


Consul-General at Tunis 


1,848 


1,848 


Mr. Parish 


Consul at Buenos Ayres 


1,000 


500 


Mr. Murray 


»» »» »» 


1,000 


633 


Sir 0. Sebright 


„ Corfu 


700 


175 


Mr. Synge 


Consul-General at Ha< 
vana. 


. 1,700 


623 


Mr. Kortright 


Consul at Philadelphia 


900 


600 
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It would be of interest to know on what principle 
the very high pension of £2,313 was granted to Sir 
Edmund Hornby after no more than eighteen years' 
service as Judge and Consnl-Oeneral in the Levant or 
in China. 
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AMATEUR CONSULS. 

Captain Eichard Francis Burton, "doni le nom" to 
quote the words of a distinguished authority, " sera 
cite toujours parmi ceux des plus grands voyageurs^ 
although he happens to be a Consul, cannot, of course, 
be presented as an ordinary product of our Consular 
Service. Captain Burton is, in fact, a traveller who has 
been rewarded for his distinguished services to the cause 
of science by being appointed a Consul. The manner 
of his introduction into the Service was as follows : — 
Captain Burton, in character and appearance, is about 
as nearly as possible the exact antipodes of the con- 
ventional lady-killer. Yet, all swarthy and reckless as 
he was,, a fair Desdemona had fallen once for all in love 
on hearing the tale of his " moving incidents by flood 
and field, hair-breadth escapes." There were, of course, 
endless objections and difficulties in the way of their 
marriage. In the first place Miss Arundel was a devout 
Catholic, a member of a historical Catholic family 
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whilst Captain Burton was — well, supposed to lean to 
Mohammedanism, if to any dogmatic form of religion 
in particular. Both of them at the time were equally 
untroubled with the cares attending the possession of 
an undue proportion of this world's goods, and the 
profession of traveller, though all very well for a 
bachelor, has, except in such rare instances as that of 
8ir Samuel Baker, not yet generally commended itself 
to marrying men. However, Captain Burton was of all 
men the least likely to be stopped by difficulties, and,, 
after having taken eight years to overcome the obstacles 
raised by Church and family, Miss Arundel and he were 
married. The adventurous bride then waited on her 
friend, Lord Russell, at the Foreign Office, with the 
comforting assurance that, unless his lordship should 
consent to do something for them she and her husband 
must starve. Lord Kussell no doubt recognised, as 
did all the world, that Captain Burton had considerable 
claims on his country, and he promised his wife that her 
husband should have a Consulate, adding that he must 
accept whatever was offered to him — a proviso not 
perhaps uncalled for, seeing that the offer which fol- 
lowed was that of the Consulate at Fernando Po. There 
are certain posts in the gift of the Crown which must 
make a Minister, if he has any sense of the ndiculous,^ 
smile at the idea of conferring them 6is a favour, and 
the Consulate at Fernando Po is one of them. A 
Consulate on the West Coast of Africa has been 
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described as a corrugated iron case with a dead Consul 
inside. Nevertheless, beggars cannot be choosers, and 
so Lord Bussell's offer was accepted. 

But here it is necessary to go back to the previous 
career, for which Lord Eussell's magnificent piece of 
patronage was the national reward. In the year 1842 
Bichard Burton left Oxford to join the Bombay Army, 
and employed his time to such advantage in the study 
of Hindustani during the voyage by the Cape of Good 
Hope that, four months after his arrival, he was able to 
pass the examination as interpreter, a feat which was 
very seldom accomplished in other instances under 
twelve or eighteen months. To Hindustani he added 
in a marvellously short time Mahratti, Guzerathi, 
Persian, Sindi, and Punjabi as the languages in which 
he was a " passed " interpreter. He possessed, indeed, 
in a most marked degree the faculty of acquiring a 
foreign tongue, going in this respect sometimes beyond 
those whose duty it was to examine him. This was 
exemplified some years later when, on returning to 
India after his famous pilgrimage to Mecca, he sought 
to pass the requisite examination in Arabic. To 
the amazement of everyone Lieutenant Burton was 
"plucked." In his natural indignation he forwarded 
his papers to the Beverend Mr. Badger, the first Arabic 
scholar in the Presidency, who simply said that the 
examiners were wholly unqualified for their office. 

Bichard Burton was not meant by Nature to be a 

16 
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soldier. There was no pipeclay in his organisation. A 
story is told of his being ordered by his commanding 
officer on parade to remove his forage-cap, when his 
hair appeared bound np like that of a sepoy, for which 
he was informed he onght to be ashamed of himself. 
He served five years on the Scinde Survey, after which 
he took definitively to travelling. His earliest works 
were one on the Neilgherry Mountains, one on Scinde, 
and another on " Falconry in the Valley of the Indus," 
which were followed by that which gave his name to 
fame, " A Pilgrimage to Mecca and El Medina.*' Bur- 
ton next began, in 1854, his career as an African 
traveller, his lieutenant being Speke — Livingstone 
having not yet become known. 

Of the respective value of the various discoveries of 
the several African travellers of this generation this is 
not the place to speak ; but it should be borne in mind 
how far Burton led the way which was afterwards so 
nobly trodden by others. The names of African travellers 
of our day which occur to us are those of Burton, Speke 
and Grant, Livingstone, Baker, Stanley, Du Chaillu, 
Cameron, and Serpa Pinto. Of these, as Burton was 
almost the first in the field, so he has been the last, 
having recently returned with Cameron from an expe- 
dition to the Gold Coast. Travellers are of two classes 
— those to whom travelling and exploring is a mere 

<^rlude, and those to whom it is the main object of 
noe. Sir Samuel Baker, although the old spirit 
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occasionally breaks out in the shape of a tour in Cyprus 
or elsewhere, has settled down on the whole into an 
English country gentleman. Colonel Grant finds the 
year not unendurable divided between Upper Grosvenor 
Street and his estate in Scotland ; but the genuine, 
inborn explorer finds no permanent repose but in his 
work. Livingstone's last regret, when he felt that he 
was dying, was, not for England or his children, but 
that he should see his (African) river no more. Stanley, 
when asked by a lady on his return from the Congo, if 
he had been to the theatre, scornfully replied, ** Theatre ! 
Do you suppose I have time to go to a theatre ? " He 
added that there was nothing for him but " work! work! 
work! and then to die." Of this class is Burton, and 
we can scarcely more imagine him settling down quietly 
in his old age than Edie Ochiltree acting on the 
suggestion of life in a cottage. 

Captain Burton has written quite a library of litera- 
ture on both coasts of Africa, a library with all of 
which perhaps but few persons are familiar, but which 
nevertheless contains vast stores of learning and of 
thought. 

From his next Consulate at Santos the indefatigable 
explorer descended the San Francisco river and wrote 
numerous volumes on Brazil. He was thence transferred 
to Damascus, and later from there to Trieste. 

Without for a moment wishing, or in the slightest 
degree meaning, to imply that any duties attaching to 
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Captain Burton's official capacity are neglected, it is 
evident, from his frequent prolonged absences from his 
various posts, that those duties, whatever may be their 
nature, can very often be performed by deputy. From 
Santos, for instance, he obtained six months' leave in 
order to explore the San Francisco ; from Damascus he 
was absent for a similar period in the land of Bashan. 
From Trieste he went for a whole winter again to the 
same historic locality ; not to mention his lengthened 
absences in Iceland, and recently on the Gold Coast. 
He may, therefore, we think, not unfairly be taken as 
a type of the Amateur Consul — that is to say, of the 
distinguished public worker who is rewarded by a 
Consulate with no very serious duties attached to it. 
But it should be added that this arrangement does not 
involve any extra charge to the public, seeing that the 
absentee Consul relinquishes one-half of his salary 
during his absence in favour of his locum tenens. 
Capteiin Burton does not pass much of his time in 
England. However pleasant it may be on occasions to 
instruct the wise, and to lay down the law to lawgivers 
at Broadlands or at Hatfield, we can easily understand 
that to such a man everyday English life must be 
somewhat humdrum. 

Captain Burton's predecessor at Trieste was another 
Amateur Consul. Charles Lever, indeed, when Vice- 
Consul at Spezzia, did not even trouble himself to 
reside at his post at all, and we remember his saying at 
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Trieste that he '^ looked in at the Consulate once in 
three weeks or so." The work there was, of course, 
entirely attended to by his Vice-Consul. Lever was 
not wont to trouble himself as to Foreign OflSce Eegu- 
lations. Coming home once without having previously 
gone through the formality of asking for leave, he met 
at dinner at Lord Lytton^s his chief, Lord Clarendon. 
His wit did not desert him on the occasion. When 
Lord Clarendon remarked that he was not aware of his 
being in England, or of his even having asked for leave, 
Lever's ready reply was, " No, my Lord ; I thought it 
would be more respectful to your Lordship to come and 
ask for it in person ! " 

Another Amateur Consul was the late Mr. James 
Hannay. 

Of course, strictly speaking, it may be improper to 
bestow much-prized posts on gentlemen who are allowed 
to make a set of rules and regulations for themselves, 
and if the duties attaching to them are capable of being 
discharged by subordinates, it may be s£ud that the 
figure-head Consul is an unnecessary cause of expense 
to the public; but, after all, such posts are few in 
number, and are only bestowed on distinguished and 
deser\dng men. In estimating the saving that would 
accrue from their suppression, we are reminded of a 
passage in " The O'Dowd Papers.*' The upshot of a 
debate on the Diplomatic Service estimates for the year 
was the cutting down of J£d00, the salary of the chaplain 
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Cowdery (Miss £<> riue UMZb^ Axtiat and Ksa^ 

By L. Bamai(k. Tranalated frooa tbe fihurman bf Miss E. 
CowiDEET* 2 vpls. Cr.own 8iro. ;2lfiu 
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Crosland (Mrs. V .) fltoctM M tkj; Citjr 40f Xoi^dcai ; BatoUl 
for Youtiifol Readers. Bj Mrs. Npwsow Cpoolakd. Witik 4^n 
Illustrations. Or. 6¥0. 68. 

^TheBfi Storii^ rangQ from tii^ early Aaja pf Old Ipondon ^jBii^ge ^nd the 
Settlement of me' Sjnights 1?emplarb in Bnglafid to ^e time of &e Qi&rion 
J(i0^ \fUik Mfii^epM M ^\^ t^ of 5rwfL i?^ f ^tij^J^ t^j j^]|^e Thames 

Cruise of H.M.S. << Galatea," 

Captain H.R.H. 1^ Diil^ (tf:££Bbui^,lELa., ^n i 867/t^^1Ri0& 
JBy Ae H»y. Jottjj Mll^Kft^ B.A^, iC^tein ; (in4 0^4W> W. 
Bbikai^, JHustwit^ t)j f. JPfeoj^giftpb pf p.PB. the jj^ji^e 
of Edinbungli ; .aad |i^ .Cliroj»ftr fcitb<^g?10'phs mA (Jraj)l^pes 

from Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Bbieblt. 8vo. 16s, 

• • ...... ,^^ , , 

CpfiBi^hfm (^ iP> B;;ila|fjj. hi^f 9i^}^ ^laers. 

By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of the Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutt% #p4 J^^ J^^p^vof -^ EJaflHW^QwWff 
sion. 10s. 6d. 

• ' • • • 

Daimas (E.) Hm>f ^ ^ it^ ^4^^ fif4 thp .HCawers pf 1^ 
P^r^ 5|y E, Pad]^, QieQf^^qf th^ J?.iyipi9» Ppwwaixding 
at Bordeaux, Senftjx)r, ,^., ^ W^t][i Pp^ja^n^pipxi^ by :fche 
Emii Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

^We hmexaaAjrefids WDtk gHfWg^fnew pietorenqp^ «8i4« ^ te 
M^ l^mfi, V^&e^l WC9W* .pf plofi mffliMi» an^ c^tK)mj pf j> D#9p^/% 1^ 
^bi^ book 0^ th^ At^^? '^r ^^^ l^^es.^ — -Slaffibifrffh Caurani, ' 

Deighton (K) ShidLespeare'fi 'King Mearj tke Fifth. 

With Npjes ancjL an Introduction. By K. Deighton, Principal 
of Agra College. <3rowa Sve. ^^s. 

DwtnictiML of Lt& by Siialcfifi, Ufix9i^$lm, ^^.fin W^e^jn 
India. By an Ex-Commissioneb. Fcap. 2s. 6d. . . 

9iddnB, (F. V.) C%i«ikitgm : «r ^ :^<^ ^U«g^^* 
A Japanese Bomancie. Translated by Fi^^a^i^Qi^ Y. jDippvi^s, 
Sc.B., oftthe Middte T#i»pJ^, B!apri&t^r-M-t»^>^. Wi^ I^otes 
^uid an A^pftendix oontadninga Me>rif^ Yfmm <of .tiie Bfillad 

. «f TakAsako, sni k.sipmmm of ;the ^rigii94 ^ea^t m Japc^aese 
character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 

. drawn aod .ei^ecwted bjr \J^P9Mf!f9 i^T^4^ 4M^ PKi^ted (9!i| 
Japanese piaper* BvfO. 10$. <6d. 
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Sonn(I>r. J.) *' Ilitir Kivasties Senruts*' : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences,. 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Eean. By Dr. Doban, 
F.S.A.» Author of " Table Traits." <* lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover." Ac Post 8vo. 6s. 

''Srevy psge of the work is barbed with wit, and will make iti way 

point foremost. proridea entertainment for the moat divieta» 

tMtea."~i>aii^ New9. 

Srory (CoL H.) The VsefU Plmnts of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonbl Hbbsr Drubt. Second Edition^ 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

Button (M^jor Hon. C.) life in India. 

By Major the Hon. Chablbs Buttok. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d» 



Dwight (H. 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 
By Hbnbt O. Dwight. Crown Svo. 128. 

Bdwards (0. Sutherland) A Female VihiUsi 

By Ernest Lavignb. Translated from the French by G» 
SoTHlERLAMD Edwabds. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Bdwards (H. 8.) The Lyrioal Draiaa: Essays on Subjects^ 
Composers, and Executants of Modem Opera. By H. Suther.- 
LAND Edwards, Author of ^The Russians at Home and 
Abroad/' &c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 



The Snssians At Home and the Bnssisns Abroad. 



Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Bussian Life under 
Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 21s. 

Ensor (P. Sydney) The Queen's Speeches in Parliament^ 
from Her Accession to the present time. A Compendiam 
of the History of Her Majesty's Beign told from the 
Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. Stdkby Eksob, 
Author of "Through Nubia to Darfoor." Crown-8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CF. Sydney) Inoidents of a Journey through Hubia 
foor. By F. Sidnbt Eksor, C.E. 10s. 6d. 
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Eyre (Major-General Sir V.>, K.O.S.I., C.B. The Kabul In- 
surrection of 1841-42. Eevised and corrected frbm Lieut. 
JEyre's Original Manuscript. Edited bj Colonel G. B. 
Mallkbon, O.S J. Crown Syo., witk Map and niustra- 
tions. 9s. 

Pearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Fbabon. Author of " Touch not the Nettle." 
2 Tols. Crown 8vo. 21ss. 

Torbes (Capt. 0. J. F. S.) Comparative Grammar of the 

Languages of Further India. *A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literary Remains of Captain C. J. F. S. Fobbbs, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of *' British Burma and 
its People : Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion." 68. 

Traser (Lient.-Col. 0. T.) Becords of Sport and Military 
Life in Western India. By the late Lieut-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M.'s Indian Army. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Mallbson, C.S.I. 7s. 6d. 

-Oarrick (H. B. W.) Mansnkhi and Snndar Singh. 

A Hindu Tale in Hindustani. With 24 Illustrations. By 
H. B. W. Garbick. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 yoIs., 8vo. £2 16s. 
„ 8vo. 2l8. 

(N.W.P., Ac.) 2 vols., 8vo. 25s. 
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Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. J63 8s. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the variooi 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 
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CMologicil YtLpert oil Wdstofn TwhIil 

inclading Catch, Scinde, and the aoattt^ttBi t&M ^ AtMsL 
To which is added a Samnniy of tb6 (reoldg;^ of In^ gene- 
ndlf. Edited ibr the Gorethmerd bj H^mt J. GAaAut, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8t6.- wifk l^lio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2s. 

dOfalioFe (PaA«r> SttMUbten iHfli WiJA BMttk. 

Bt Pabkeb Giumobs, Aatbor of «*The €^reat Tl&st 
Land." **A Ride Through Hostile Africa," &c. With Ten 

full-pdge UlaBtfetioiM. Or. 9vo. 7s. 6di 

# 

^-^ Pnirie and toteA A description of the G4me of 

North Ameriea, with Pergonal Adtrentni^ in its ParA&it. 
By Pabkbb QiLLiiOBB (TJbiqne). Witb Thirt^^Seren 
Illastrations. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 



Olyii (A. C.) Hutoty of ChiliMtidA in tbi Kflh Ctttvry. 
TfUnslated by permission froAi the French of A. Frecferic 
Osanam, kte Profcsior of Foreigh Iitet«ture to the Fa6dty 
of Letters at Parii. By Ashbt O. 6iyk, B.A., of ihb Lmer 
Temple* Barrister'at-LlKW. 2 volg.^ pobt 8yo. Mllm, 

Ooldstuckor (TtoL ThODdore> The lite» Th« lAtorAiy Bf^ 

mains oL With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8voi 81 di 

Graham (Alex.) Oenealogioal and Chronologioal Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Orant (Jas.) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 

By James Grant, Authof of the '* B^tAwAce of War," &o, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Oreoiie (F. V.) The Bussian Army and its Oaaiqpaigna in 
T^ok-kby in 1877-1878. By F. V. GRBEkBi First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Anny, and lateljr Military 
Aiiache to the United States Legation at St. Pet^rsborgi 8yo. 
With Atlas. 328. Second Edition. 

-^^-^ Skotohofl of Aflny Ii£s ix Biusia« 

'wn dyo. 9s. 
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(Salph T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Transliuted from the Sanserit ioto 
Emglish Verae. By Balph T. H. Gbiffith. 8yo. 5s. 

Hall (£. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. HEPrLil Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Vall's Iriffonomotry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometrjr. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For tho use of Schools. By the Kfiv. T. Q. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King's College, 
. Iioii^oti, lldmo. 2s^ 

fianodck (fi. C.) The Amateur Pottery and Olass Painter. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying. By E. Campbell Hancock, lllustmtdd 
with Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
' Edition. 8vo. 68. 

Copies for China Painters. 

By B. Campbell HAKCOcfS. "With Fourteen Chromo-Litho- 
graphs and other Illustrations. 8yo. 10s. 

Handbook of BefiarouM lo fhe Mi^t tf Indilk 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. ds. 6d« 

%* J^swill he found a valuahle Companion to Mestrs. Allen i( Co»* 

Harcourt (Maj. A. F. P.) Down liy the Braille. 

By Major A. F. P. HarCoubt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
** Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti," " The Shakespeare Argosy/ Ac. 
2 Vols, in one, crown 8ro. 6s. 

Helms (L. V.) Pioneerings in the Par East, and JTonmeys 

to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 1878. By 
Lttdwig VBBif er Helms. With Illustrations from original 
Sketches and Photographs, and Maps. 8yo. 18s. 

Hensman (Howard) The A^han War, 1S78-M. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture ctf Cabul, the Siege 
of Sh erpur, tJie Battle of Ahmed Ehel, the hhlliant Mazohi ti^ 
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thiwt Md mMHf, Oft ^B^i^ viiflr s Trapiol 

f$^fn^ v>m4 Pfiietieal goj^ggtimw for the Vw a rinMn cc of 
ffi^Mifh j«fwi KoHilj Comfort, ftfui die Tiatiimt <tf Soiple 
tfi^fio^ ; w>rh R^pfiMirfcA on Clothing and E^pnpnieiit for tlie 
fitt'fAfrfi/'A (A ^fik^^4sfA m Ito^^ Cbantriesi. Bf Msjor S. 
t/P,tnt^ tItfWff Af^lf«i Armj, uui Alkzjutdkb S. Kksst, 
MJM/.ft.>/#r A,HJy,f Htnifpt I)eniofWtimtoT of Anrntomj «t 
Httffl'fif'fr^U^j 1j(frt(U/nf AQthof of "^ The Tissues and their 
t " Crrm/i ftro# 4«« 

Iff m4 Dftcoitt of India. 
mmi (ft ih$ Thtigtf and Daeoits, the Hereditaiy 
Ofibg liobbirri of India* By Jamem Hutton. 
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India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 

HoBSBUROH, F.R.S. 

Pabt I — The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By CoMMANDEB ALFRED DuNDAS Tatlob, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 18s. 

Part II. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
thos4 of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. (In preparation,) 

Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c, A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract $ comprising the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maovaghtbn'b Principlee and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
Standish Gboyb Gbadt, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the GK>vemor-Q«neral and Council of Bengal. 
By Chablbs Haxiliok. Second Edition, with Prefiice and Index 
by Stakoish Gbovb Gbadt. 8vo. £1 15s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of CoUucca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by Sib William 
JoNBS, and collated with the Sanscrit Text bv Gbavbs Chamkbt 
Haughton, M.A., E.B.S., Professor of Hinau Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Stakdish Q-. Gbasy, Barrister-at-Law, and Beader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and IndiiC^ Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., doth. 12s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1 873, 
Passed by the Govemor-Ckneral of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo. 
6s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questioxur 
and Ansirers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. 3f' 
ANasLO J. Lewis, Barrister-at-law 12mo. 1%%. ^A^ 
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Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and niustrative Notes. Bs . ANftBLO J^ LxwiS, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Syo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore's WilL Judgment of the 0'ndicial 
Oommittee of the Priry OounoQ. Examinatioii of snoh Judgmoit. 
Bj JoHir GooEUAKs, Barrister-at-Law. "RojtSL Syo. 208. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan 'Pro- 
fincee subject to the PresideBoy of Bombay, 4^«fly -aSdeiang Civil 
Suits. By Abthub STiBsui. Boyal Svo. £1 Is. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See tpage 3)5.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritanoe. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
Bj AjjffARTo BuMsiET. Sto. 68. 6d. 

Alanual of Military J^w. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Serrices. By Colonel J. K. Pi£OK, Assist. A djutaat 
General at Head Quarters, &. J. F. Gollieb, Esq., of the Timer 
Temple, Barrister-^Law. Third and Bevi^ed Edition. Pockot 
size. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including ih^ Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Condncting Tciais; the Buties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Cousts of Bequests, 
. Ad. , &o. The foUowing are a portion of the Cicmtents :— 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. .8. Courts-Martial. 4. 
■Courts -of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Be<mest. 

I, Forms of Courts-Martial. B. Precedents of Military Xaw. 
9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arranged^ 10. Bebellions. 

II. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Iiient.-CM. W. HoiroH, late 
Deputy Judge- Adyooate-General, Bengal Army, and Autiior of 
■ey^ral WoriLs on Courts-MivtaaL One tluck 9yo. toI. 25s. 

The Practiee of Courts Martial. By>H0u<iH^LoM&. ThitdcSvo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Oriminal Law and Prtioediire, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts^ ^ well ^s &at ia 
the €ouito not >e8tahlished hy Boyal Chanter; with Foxms of 
Charges and Notes on Eyidence, illtlstrated by a lacge number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the iQ^h Courts ^f 
India; and an Appendix of selected Aets passed hf the 
Legislative Council relating to Crimiaal matters. By M. H. 
Starukg, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable^ M.A. Third 
edition. Svo. £2 2s. 

Indian Infantleide. 
Its Ongin, Progress, and gu^^^saion. Bj Johk C^s-Bbowk, 
-A* Syo, 6s. 
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Irwin (H. C.) The Cktrilfipa of Iji^f^; pi% Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H. G. Irwjn, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo, ISis. 

Jaokson (Lt-Col. B«) KUUtary Snrveyiiigr, &c. 8vo. I4s. 
(8ae p«.ge 28). 

Jackson (Lewis D' A.) Hydranlie Manual and Working 

Tables, Hydraulic and Indmu Meit^rological Statisdcff. 
Published under the f)4tron«ge of tb^ Eight Honourable the 
Secretary of State for lijrfia. By JjowjsD'A. Jackson. 8vo. 28s. 

Canal and Cnlv^rt Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with Explanatory Text an4 Examples. By Lewis 
D*A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of ** Hydraulic Manual 
apd Statistics," Sue, Boy. 8vo. 28s, 

Pocket logarithms and other Tables for Ordinary" 

Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assur- 
ance, and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct in the 
Fourth figure. By Lewis D'A. Jackson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. 

— ^ Accented Fonr-Flgiire Legarit^uns, and other Tables. 
For purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calcu- 
lation, and for t]>e Correedon of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. 
Arranged and accented by Lewis D'A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Author of " Canal and Culvert Tables," "Hydraulic Manual,'* 
&c. OrowB 8vo, Og. 

James (A. 0. F. SUot) Indian Industries. 

By A. O. F. Eliot James, Author of " A Guide to Indian 

^ouseiiqld Maoagament," &c. Crawn 8vo. 9s. 

^ONTSNTB ^— rjndiao Aguicultaiie ; Beer; Oaotto; Carpets; Cereals; 
Chcoxiicids ; iDhiolsoiia ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Djeing and Colouring 
Materials,; Fibrous Substances; 'Forestrr; Hides; Skins and Horns; 
G-ums and Resins ; Irrigation ^ Ivory; Mining; Oils; Opium; Paper; 
Pottery ; S^ta ; 4Beeds ; Biik < Bpipw ; Sugfir ; Tea ; Tobacco ; Wood ; 
WooL Table of iil;cpprt^. lixdsx. 

JenSamoR ^Sev. T. B.) Amaznlu. 

The Zulu People: their Manners, Cufit^mfi, and His^ry, 
with Letters from Zululand descnptdve of the Bresent Qrisis. 
By Tho:}cas B. jBNsnr«aK, B.A., 4BometiiKi!e of Spring 
Natal, and Canon of Maritzburg. Crawn Sw. ^, 
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Lee (F. 0.) Reginald BateHtyne ; of Liberty Without TAant. 

A Tale of the T^mes. Bj FsifDfiitiCK Gsobgi; Lee. 
With Portiadi oi tdie Atfibh^. Orown Syo. 10b. 6d. 

The Words fttm l&e Cirow: Seve& Steraums for Jjmi, 



Passion-Tide, and Ho^j Week; By Ihe Eev. F. G. L»e, IXD. 
Third Edition revised. Fcap. fe* 6d, 

— Order Ont of Chaos. Two' Sermons. 



Bj the Rfer. FRED^ftiCit Gifiosoft Ltt», D.D. VctBp. 2s* 6d. 

Lee*s (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East 
Post 8vo. fts. 

Le Messnrier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 18^9. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Le MfisstJiaER, H.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Lethhridge (£.) High Education in Ladia« A Flea for the 
State Colleges. By Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E.^ M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 



lewiB (T. S.) Wild Kaoen of the Setth Eastern Enontier of 

India, Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewzn, Dep. Coram, of Hill Tracts. Post 8to. 10s. 6d. 

Lewis (JL J.) Ladian Penal Code 

In the Form oi* Questions and Answers. With Explanatorr 
and lilustradve Notes. ByANGEix) J. Lewis. Post Svo. 7s. 6a. 

Indian Code of divil Procedure. 



In the Form of Questions and Answers^ With Sxplanatory 
and Illusirative Notes* By Angelo J.Lewis. PostSvo. 12a. 6d. 

Lianconrt's and Pincott's Primitive and Universal Laws of 

the Formation abd Development of Laugtrage ; a Rational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natisral Bmis of Onomatops. 
Svo. Us. Qd. 

Lloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Past. 

Being the Antobiograrphy of fitefteraJ KeHiyon. Edited hf 
J. S. Llotd, AtitfiorSSff o^ **!fcuth EreriHgham/' "The 
Silent Shadow," &c. Cro^wn 8yo. ^s. 
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lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

Bj Edward LocKwooiy, Betrgal Civil Service', klfe Magistratte 
of Mo&ghjf. Qto^u. 8?6. Wiith numi^ciin- Illvrstnitioiis. 9s. 

Lovell (Vice-Adm.) Fersottal Kairtratite^ of Xhrents ftom 

1799 to iai5. With ADecdotes. By the late-Vioe-^Adm. Wm. 
Stanhope Lovbll, R.K,, K.H; Seoonl editioiK Orovrn 8iro.^ 48. 

Xnpton (J. 1) The Hottfe, ats lie Was^ as h^ Is, ani ai^ he 

Ought to Be. By JaUes iR^iNifef Lupt*on, F.ft.O.V.S., Author 
of ** The External Anatomy of the Sbrse,'* Ac. &c. Illus- 
trated. 3^3. 6d. 

MacOregor (CoL C. M.) Narrative of a Jonmey t&rotigh 

the Province of KhoraSsan aznd on the N. W. Fi^Oiitier of 
Afgh^uiistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. ]S£AcG-l(xrdK>B, 
C.S.I.,. C.I.K, Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. Svo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30a. 

Maekay (C.) Lack, and. wkat came of it. A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles Maokat, LL.D. Three vols. 81s. 6d. 

Mack^izie (Capt. C. F.> The Bomantio Land of Hind. 

By El MtFSikKNiF (GiEipt C. F, MAOKSNZiB). Grown 9v^. 
6s. 

Maggt (J.) Bannd Europe with the Crowd. 
Ci^wn 8v0i ^. 

ITagenis (Lady Louisa) The Chaltonge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D'Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady Loxtisa 
Magbnis. 2 vols., crown 8vo. Jils. 

Malleson (Col. 0. B.) Final French Struggles in I^dia 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Oapkire of the Isles of Fratuee and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Fotelga Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition ifota India to f^ypt in 1801. 
By Goknel G. B. Mallbsojit, G.S.L Crown 8vo. 10»« Od. 
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Xalleson (CoL 0. B.) History of iho Indian Mutiny^ 
185 7-1 85 B, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaje's History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol.1. Sto. With Map. aOs. 

Contents. — Calcutta in May and June. — ^William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre. — How Bihar and Calcutta were saved. — 
Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi and BandalkhaDd. — Colonel 
Durand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and Eajputana. — 
Brigadier Polwhele's great battle and its results. — ^Bareli, 
Ro^lkhand, and Farakhabad. — ^The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The first relief of 
Lakhnao. 

Vol. n.— The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luct- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Bohilkhandy and the moyements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on th* 
Eastern and South- Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans* 
208. 

Vol. III. — Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Wocdbum's Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Foijett and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuart's Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territory. Sir Eobert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Hose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 
Sir Hugh Rose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning's Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobert Napier, Smith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stations. Conclusion. 8?o. With Flans. 20s. 

History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Feriod to 



the Outbreak of the War of 1878. Svo. Second Edition. 
With Map. IBs. 

Herat: The Garden and Oranary of Central Asia. 



With Map and Index. Svo. 8s. 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and MedisBval India. 
Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners anci 
vstomB, Language, Litetatnie^Toetq, Philosophy, Astronomy,. 
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Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commercey 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Eig Yeda^ 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara; Daja^Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Eamayana, Raghu Yansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Hakshasa, Hatna- 
vali. Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancnavmsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &q. By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. dOs. 

Marvin (Clias.) Herv, the Queen of the World and the Sconrge 

of the Men-stealing Turcomans. By Charles Marvin, author 
of "The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign," and "GrodekofiTs. 
Ride to Herat." With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. IBs. 

• Colonel OrodekofTs Bide from Samarcand to Herat,. 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan^ 
With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. By 
Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo, With Portrait. 8s. 

The Eye- Witnesses' Account of the Disastrous Russian. 

Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans : Describing 
the March across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps and Plans. Bvo.. 
18s. 

Hatson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Riches and Poverty. 

Crown Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain EngHsh By Edwabi> 
Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Contents. — The Brain and Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Throat,— T\!l^ Q^^rjsX «».V^^ 
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coiiteuts.-^The Stomach, Liver, &c. — ^The Abdomen. — The 

Urinary Organs. — ^The Skin. — Specific Diseases.-^Limte. — 

The Feet- — Injuries. — Operatio<is. 

" The book oonteins neari j GOO page* of yafaiable matter, wliich 
nflecta great credit on its mnthor, and, owing to iCs praetrad ddtefla, the 
rault ofoeep scienttfle researeh, deaerrm a pkiaa In the libnur^ o£ me^cali 
fe toiin ary, and non-proftesknal naders."— «JUf. 

" The book laniishee aft onee the bane and the aatidotey aa the 
drawinga abow the horae nat <»lj •affMqgftom merj kind of diseaaa^but 
m the different stages of it, while the alphabetical summary at the end giyea 
the cause, sjmptoms and treatment of each.** — UUuttaUd Loi»d&m Ifewn, 

Ibyhew (Bdward) Illmstrated Hone Kaiiftgememt 

Containing descriptive remarks mpaa Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and vidae of the variom peintv; 
together with comments oo grooms, dealers* breedeis, brecJ^ers, 
and trainers; Embellished with more than 490 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mathew. a new Edition, revised and improved by J. L 
LuPTON. M.R.C.V.S. 8ve. 12s. 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomioaUy considered. 
Physic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which Chey are liable. 

Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called ** incapacitating vices,'* which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Grooms. — Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — Their relative importance and where to look fbr their 
development. Bfils^niNC^.— ^Its inconsistenciesr and its disap- 
pointments. Breaking and Tbaining. — Their errors and 
their results. 

Mayhew (Henry) 0«n»ui %ii& gud iCaBuiart. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life— Married Life— School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Hbkbt Mayhew, 
2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 188. 
A Popular Edition of the dbave. With illuStrfttiOM. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 

'^ original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro- 
Qennan and SngUah-^-espeoii^ >y the Qennan.*'^dl^^M««ifffi» 
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M cCaartliy (T. A.) An Easy SyBtem of Calistheniefi and 
Drilling. Including light Dumb-£ell and Indian Club 
El^rei^esw Bj T. A* MoCABTHTy Chi^f Instructor ■. at 
ISjt. MdHa's Gk^BftnasiuB^ Brighton Fcap. Is.. 6dr 

HcCodi (J.) Advioe to aflB«6iil ia India. 

By Jouir McCostt, M.D. P6Bt 8vo. 8r 

llteaddw (T.) If otes on Cbmu. 

Beaiiltorj Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T, Meadows. 8vo. 9s. 

X»izieft(fiL) Turkey Old and Bew; Historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical. By StrPBi^RiLANd M&nzies. With Map and 
numertms* lllustratiotis^ S v6k«) 8fyo. dJSs. 

lEOitary Works — cMefly issned by tile Goyeniment. 

Fiield' Exei^ises and Evolutions of lufantry. Pocket edition,. Is. 

Queen's Begulations and Otd^s for the Army. Corrected te 
1881. 8yo. 88. 6^^. likterkinM, &». 6d. Pookdt Bditioii^ Is. 6d. 

Musketry HegUlatiotis, as used at Hythe. ls« 

Dress Regulations for the Army, (iteptintifig;.) 

Intotry SVvord Exercise^ 1875. 6d. 

Infetntry Bttgfe Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut, fi. C. Slack. 3s ; 
or wiUi Company Drills 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack, ds. 

Bed B6ok fot Sergeants. By Wiflliak Bbiobt, Colour- 
Sergeant, 19tit Mi(Mlebe£ lt.T. Is. 

Handbook of Compfeiny Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill Bj Lieut. Chasi.BS S1.A0X. Is. 

Blementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated* 
together with duties of Oouipaay Offioers, Mttrkem, ko^ in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Maxton. 29>. 6d. 

Cayalrf Begulations. For the Instruction,. Formations, and 
Moyerinemto ef CaTalrj. Boyal Sro. 4s. 6cL 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo« ds. 

Manual of Field Artilleiy Exercises. 187!^. 3s. 

Standing Orders for Boyal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Col. G. 
H. Owen, B.A. 8t9» JUucrfffated. 15s. 
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Arti11erot*8 Manual and ^itish Soldiers* Compendium. Bj 
Msior F. A. OBiwiTHfl. UthSditMO. U. 

Compendiom of ArtiUeiy Exercises — Smooth Boie, Field, and 
OarriMB ArtflkfyforBoMiT^yonn. B j CiptHB J. M. M cKcmie. 
tc.6d. 

Principles of Gann^. Bj Johk T. Htdk, M.A.« late Pror 
fetior of Fortiilcatioii and ArtSkry, Bojal Indim Militaiy CoHBge, 
Addifoombe. Second ediftioD, rerised and enlaiged. With manj 
PlatM and Cuts, and Fbotogimph of Aimstrong Gun. Boyal 8to. 

x4a« 

Kotes on Gonnerj. Bj Captain GoodeTe. BeTised Edition, 
la. 

Text Book of the Constmction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the Britiah Serriee. Bj Stokkt A Joans. Seoond 
Bdition. Paper, ta. 6d., Cloth, 4a. 6d. 

Treatise on Fortification and Ardllerj. Bj Miyor Hector 
Stbaith. Beriaed and re-arranged bj Thomas Cook, BJf., hj 
JOHM T. Htps, K.A. 7th Edition. BojalSTO. lUnafcratedand 
Four Hundred Plana, Cata, Ac £2 2a. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
HiUtary Examinationa. Bj J. T. Htpx, MjL Bojal 8to. ^ith 
nmneroaa Plana and maatrationa. 10a. 6d. 

Military Surreying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contonring, Lerelling, Sketching without Instrumental 
Scale of Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, Ac., Ac, Ac. Aa at 
preaoD t taught in the lliUtary Colleges. By Major W. H. Bichakds, 
66th Begiment, Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor in Military Surveying, Boyal Mflitary College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Beriaed and Corrected. 128. 

Treatise on Military Suneying; including Sketching in th* 
Field, Plan-Drawing, LereUing, Military Beoonnaisaance, Ac By 
Lieut.-CoL Bahl ^OKSOV, late of the Bc^al Staff Oorpa. The 
Fifth Edition. Sro. lUuatrated by Phma, Ac 14a. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers' Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By CoL W. A. Fkavklaitd, BJS. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Bockets, Ac, at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufiustured in the Boyai 
Laboratory. 6#. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried on at the Boyal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 58. 

Eegulatiotis for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Manoeuvrei. 2a. 
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Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a yarietj of useful information, Aiphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, Ss. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one yolume. Crown Sto. 1877. 28. 

Text- Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, ManufiEKJture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder ; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

Begulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Hules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants» and Nurses, &c. Is. 6d. 

Purveyors' Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Puryeyors' Department of the Army. ds. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service, ds. 

Lectures on Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dykb, Ghirrison Instructor, £.D. 
8s. 6d. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr. Longmore. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough <& Long. 8vo. 26s. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Fipon, and J. F. OoL- 
UEB, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Betirement Begulations, &o. By Gsobgb E. CooHBAisrEj late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteers. By Capt. Q-. H. Q-bbaves. 2nd edit. 2s. 

The Military Encyclopaedia ; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tiyes of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. StocqtteIiEB. 8?o. 12s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamlet. New Kdition Bevised, with Plates. Boyal 8vo. 30s. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others ; 
Selected and Arranged firom the various operations in War. By 
Fbancb Jambs Soady, Lieut.-Col., B.A. Boyal 8vo. 21s. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Pobtbb. 7s. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Colonel Houel, Q>h^* "^^.^ 
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Armed Strength of Austria. Bj CapL Cooks. 2 pts. £1 Ss. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. Ts. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norwaj. da. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italj. 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s. 6d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. C. H. 
Clibkb. ToL I. £1 es. Sixth Section. 6e. Serenth Section 
6t. Eighth Section. 3t. Xinth Section. 4m, 6d. Ten& Section. 6s. 
Elerenth Section. 5s. Sd. Twdfth Sectioa. 4m. 6d. 

The Campaign of 1 866 in Germany. Royal 8to. With Aidas, %U. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Petbb Bubkb. 
Pott 8to., cloth. 10b. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lascelles Wraxaix. PostSro. 68. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jacksok and 
Scott. 2 Tols. 8to. Hapa, Pkns, Ae. ISs. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gyranasinm. fki. 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Carriage Department. 6s. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

B<)gulations for Array Hospital Corps. 9d. 

Manual of Instructions for Non- Com missioned Ofl|cera« Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Caralry. 2s. 6d. 

Equipment Regulations for the Army. 5e. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. Sd. 

Begulations for Commissariat and Ordnance D^fMurtmont 3s. 

Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. 6d. 

Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. 6d. 

Artillerist's Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Besenre Ardlleiy, by Will and J>aj/£OK. 6s. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sib Howaud DoFOLjji. 1883. 16s. 
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Kin's history of British India, 

With Notes aud Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols, 
cr. 8yo. £2 10s. 

Hitchinson (A, W.) The Expiring Continent; A Narratiye 
of Travel in Senegambia, \rith Obeervations on Natiye 
Character ; PiTBsent Condition «nd Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. Mitohinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8fo. 18s. 

Mitford (Maj. R. 0. W.) To Caubnl with the XIavalry 

Brigade. A Narrative of Pereonal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations fropo Sketches by the Author. By Major R, 
C W. MiTW)BP, 14th Beng. Lancers. 8vo. Second Edit. 9s. 

Mnller's (Max) Big-Yeda^Sanhita. 

The Sacred Hjmns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vois.j 4to. SfX 10s. per volume. 



•of the Vatiean; 

Or Grimes of the Papacy. From the German of Db. Thkodor 
Gbe^sekoer. 2 Vols, post 8 vo. 21a 

Neville (Balph) The Squire's Heir. 

By Ralph Neville, Author of "Lloyd Pennant." Two 
Vpls. )Jls. 

NidholsM (Oapt. H. W.) Fro^i Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune 
in Fire Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley Nioholbov* 
Crown 8vo. With Map and Photographs. 1 2s* 6d. 

ITirgis and Bismillah. 

Njrgis ; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Allabd. Post 8vo. 10s. Bd. 

Norris-Newman <C. L.) In ZululanA with the Britisli, 
throwghout the War of 1879. By Chablbs L. Norrm- 
ISTbwman, Special Correspondent of the London " Stimdard," 
Cap^ Town " Standard and Mail/' and the " Times '* of Natd. 
With Plans and Four Portraits. 8to* Ift^* 
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Horris-ITewman (C. L.) With the Boers in the Transvaal 

and Orange Free State in 1880-81. Bj C. L. Nonnis- 
Newman, Special War Correspondent, Author of "In 
Zululand with the British." 8vo. With Maps. 14fS. 

Votes on the North Western Proyinces of India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Contents. — Area and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Rent.-^Rates. — Land Tenures. 

CTDonoghne (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horsehack. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos- 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O'Donoghue, 
Authoress of** The Knave of Clubs," ** Horses and Horsemen," 
»* Grandfather's Hunter," "One in Ten Thousand," &c. Ac. 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. Second Edition. 6s. 

Oldfleld (H. A) Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descrip- 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and Illustra- 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author's own Drawings. By the late Henby Am- 
brose Oldfield, M.D., of H. M.'s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. 86s. 

Oliver (Capt. S. P.) On and Off Dnty. 

Being Leaves from an Officer's Note Book. Part L — 
Turania; Part 11. — ^Lemuria; Part III. — Columbia. Bj 
daptain S. P. Oliybb. Crown 4to. With 38 Hlostra- 
tions. 14s. 

On Board a Union Steamer. 



A compilation. By Captain S. P. Olivbb. To which is 
added "A Sketch Abroad," by Miss Dovbton. Syo. 
With Frontispiece. 8s. 

Bbome (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
IheO-' • 'Urdu. By Mas. Willoughby Osbobne. Followed 
' the History of Bhopal. By Col. Willoughby 
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Osborne, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queem Victoria. Post 8vo. £1. Is. 

This IB a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 
mritten by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 
A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law arid History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post Svo. 8s. 

Oxenham (Bev. H. V;) Catholie Bsehatology and TJniyer- 
salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

' Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement An Historical 

Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with an Intro- 
duction on the Principle of Theological Development. By 
H. NcrrcoMBE Oxenham, M.A. Srd Edition and Enlarged. 
8vo. 14s. 

** It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most channingly 
wx?tten treatises on the subject which exists in our language.*' — IHmet* 



The First Age of Christianity and the Chnrch. 



By John Ignatius Dolunger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Hbnrt ISTotcohbb Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Ozanam's (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Centnry. From 
the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glyn. 2 Vols., post Svo. 91s. 

Febody (Charles) Anthers at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey— Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns— Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. Post Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Flay of Hasan and Hnsain. 

Collected from Oral Tradition hj Colonel Sir Lewis Pbllt, 
K.O.B., K.C.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretax^ 
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of LegaUon, and Political Eesident in the Persian Golf. 
BeTis^y with ExplanatoTj Notes, by AiTtfrTB If. W61.- 
i^sTON, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anirar- 
i-Suhaili, Ac. 2 Vols, royal 8vo. 82«. 

Pinoott (F.) Analytfcal Index to Sir Johi^ KAtfi'fe fiistory 
of the Sepoy War, and CaL G. B. 1iL^ls8on*& Histoij 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) By 
Fbsdbbic Pinoott, M.ICA.S* 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Pipon and Collier's Ifannal of Kilitary lnw. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Colmkb, Esq., of the 
Inkier Temple, Bttrrister^at-Law. 5s. 

I^ittenger (Bev. W.) Captnring a LdcomotlVe. 

A History of Secret Service in the late American War. By 
Bev. W. PiTTiSiroBja. Orowik 8vo. With IS lUoaunationa^ 
60. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir deorgd) lifb & Cbir^s^deftce* 

By C. R Low. 8vo. With portrait. I8s. 

Pope (0. He) Text-book of Indian S&stdxy ; with Geogra- 
phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Cfa^ronological, Biographioal^, Geographical » and Genera} 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the Bev. G. U. Pope, D D., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton's Grammar School and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 13s. 

Praetice of Courts llartial* 

By HouoH & LoN«. 8vo« London. 182^5» 96s, 

Priehard's Chronieles of Bvdfepore, fte. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 3 Vols., Fodsoap 6vo. i2s. 

Prinsep (E. T.) Historical Besnlts. 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. By H. 
T. Prinsep. 8vo. Lend. 1844. 15s. 

Tartary, ajod Xongolia. 



B/ Hknay T» PatKsftp, Esq^ Seoond edition. PostSvo^ 5b. 
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Frinsep (TBL T.) Folkioia and Military Transaetioni in. 

Itidifu 9 Vol^. 8yo: London, 18^. IBs. 

Plitat^ th^&M6als. 

Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both before 
and behind the Ottrtkiii. By Ai* Old STAdtBlt. IllU*i^ 
tiiEkt^ with Bugg^tio^s fot Scenefts after designs by 
dhkle^ fiodftOti. Qtowi Bw^ 9b. 6d. 

Bichards (Major W. H.) Military Surveyings, &c. 

^we (£0 Picked up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Life 
Bdaong tlife London Poor. By Richard RowUi " Good Words '* 
Commissioner^ Authotf of ''Jatk Afloat and Ashore," &&> 
Crown 8vo. IlliHtratedi %St 

Kumsey (Almaric) Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, and 
Eights and RelatiotiVj a^titlil^ it. Sttniii I>octrine. Cottt*- 
prising, together with ttitrch ebllatetat information, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author's ** Chart of Family 
Inheritance/' By AlAlAilti^ £^ll»^¥, of Linck)ln*8 thh, BttA 
rtsterwat-Llmir, Prbfessbi^ 6f Indian Juld&piuddhce at Kiiflg'a 
College, London. Author of **A Chdrti of Hindu Family 
Inheritance." 8vo. 12s. 

— - A Chart of Hindu Family Inherittkatfd. 



' Second Edition, tlubh enlai^ged. 8vo. Cs. 6d. 

Sachau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 
English Version of the Arabic Text of tfce Atbar^ut Bakiya ^ 
AlbirAni, or ** Vestiges of the Past." Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. EbwaA^ 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oiiental Translation ]^und of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ l^yal 8yo. 42s. 

0^d<Bi^dli ((3^. P.) ^thirteen Tears ^Unong^ the Wild 
leasts of IndiA; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation ; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Tatoirtg Wild Ekpltants. Bjr 0. P. SAKDiesoir, Officer hk 
Ohurg^ oi the Govetnoient Elephant Eeddahs at MyB<»re. 
With 21 All! page; 'lustrations had three Mapa. Seoi»nd 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £x 6a, 
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(T. L) FiUM im tiie iMt 
A Cv>ntr.bution ti>vinl3 the considermtion of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Bv FsAXK Ites ScrDAMOBB. C.B. Grown 8to. 66. 

iMdl (E.) ABiIytiMl Kstory of Lidim. 

From the eariiest dines to the Abolition of the East India 
CompttDT in 1^8. Bv Robsbt Sbwkix, Madras Ciyil Senice. 
Pi»t Stow Ss. 

«^^* The object of this work is to snpplj the want which has 
K^en felt bj students for a condensed outline of Indian Histoiy 
which would serre at once to recall the memoiy and guide the 
ere. while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the genend reader bj preserving a medium 
between a bare analrus and a oomplete history. 

Shftdow of a Lifb (The) A Giil*s Story. 

Bj Bbsvl Hope. S toLs^ post 8to. 3 Is. 6d. 

Hhorar (J. W.) The Co^joror^a Dugkter. 

A Tale. BjJ. W. Shsbbb, G.S.L With Ulustratiens bj 
Alf. T. Elwos and J. JelUcoe. Or. 8to. 68. 



WhoiaXoxyt 



A Cabinet NoTel, in one Toliune. Bj J. W. Shsbsb, Esq., 
C.S.I. lOs. Bd. 

Signor Monaldini'a Viooe. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Grown 8vo. 6s. 

Simpson (H. T.) Arehmologia Adeleniis; or, a History of the 

Rurish of Adel, in the West Biding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations^ 
Archssological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Hbnbt 
Traill Simpson, M.A, late Bector of AdeL With nn^ 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Fsbquson. Boy. Svo. 2l8. 

Small (Bev. 0.) A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and 
Hindustani. For the use of Nautical Men trading to India, 
Jic. By Bev. G. Small, InterpretAr to the Strangers* Home 
/or Asiatics. Fcap. ^s. 6d. 
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Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Becollectjons of an Expedition 
in the Soudan, By B. Solymos (B. E. Falkonbero), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 15 s. 

Songs of a Lost World. 
By a New Hand. Crown 8vo. 63. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Proeednre* 
Third edition. 8vo. £2 ds. See page ] 8. 

Steele (A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

Br Abthub Steele. Royal 8vo. £1. Is. (See page 18.) 

Stent (0. C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
Geoboe Cabteb Stent, M.R.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of '* Chinese and English 
Yocabulary," ** Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary/' '< Th» 
Jade Chaplet/* &e. Crown 8vo. With four Illustrations. 9s. 

Stothard (S. T.) The A B C of Art 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne* 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. ByBoBKBT T. 
Stothabd, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Swinnerton (Bev. C.) The Afghan War. Gough's Action at 

Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinnebton, Chaplain in the- 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Taylor (W.) Thirty-eiglit Tears in India, from Juganatb 
to the Himalaya Mountains. By William Tatleb, Esq.,. 
Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. In 2 vols. $25s» 
each. 

Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
1829 to 1867— during the Government of eight Governors 
General — from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, 
comprising numerous incidents and adventures, official, per- 
sonal, tragic, and comic, '* from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe *' throughout that period. These volumes contain up* 
wards of two hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. Tayler 
himself, from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in 
Bengal, Behar, N.W. Provinces, Darjeeling, Nipal, and Slml^*. 
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Tayler (Wm.) The Patna Oriiis ; of Three MoqA^ at Pi^ta* 

during the Insurrection of 1857. By Wici«ia.m T^niBBy 
late Commissioner of Patna. Thii-d Edition. Foa^ ^. 

Thorns (J. A.) A Complete Concprd^ce to the Jtevifi^S 

Version of the New Testament, embracing the Marginal 
Headings of the £n^i9b Revisers n$ wiA\ dS tiio^e (9f ^ 
American Committer. By ^owg Aj^Ex^irps^ Tj^o^* ^s. 

Thomson's Lunar and Soiary Tablas. 

For New and Concise MetJiods of Performiiig the CakulatkiDS 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with direonens 4or aeq«iripg « know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and lind^pg the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit Eeyal 8¥o« 1 Os. 



Thornton (P. K.) ^oreilgn fleoretarles of the 
Century. By Pbbct M. Thobnton. 

Contains— Memoirs of Lord GrenvlUd, Lord H^vkesbaiy, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Mulgr9,ve, O. J, Foj, Loftd Howick, 
Oeorge Canning, Loid Bathurat,. Lord Wellesley (togei^er 
with estimate of his Indian Bule by Cpl. &^ 3- MsHeff/on, 
O.S.I.)j Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley^ Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extmets fromXierd Be^ley^s F^^ns, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Oasdereagh aad Can- 
ning, which, betriag on important points of public poiicy, 
have never yet been pablished ; together with other im|iortant 
information culled from private and other sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View shewing Liteidor of the old House 
of Lords. (Second Edition.) ^ vols. 6vo. Sds. 6d. 

Vol. III. 8vo. With Portraits. 18s 

Tborpton'i mitozy of Indin. 

The History of the Bfiti^h Emppre ^ Ip^ia, hy ^&iw^rd 
Thornton, Eeq. Cont^in^ng a QopiQUfi Q]o^^vv ^ l^^n 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological J^depc of ifs^ts, tp ffld 
the Aspirant for PtiUio ^x&^m^m^ T^d ^t^n. X i^L 
8vo. WiUiMap. 1^. 

\* Tke Library SdrHon of Me above 'm ^6 wlumee^ ^8iw., nui^ he 
Jkfd, price £% J^. . " ' 
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fkaonHtii^i Qftzftleer of Inftia. 

Clompile4 ehiefly irom the lecords at the India Office* By 
EDWABd Thobston. 1 vol., 6vo., ^. 1015. With Map. $lls. 

*«* The chief oib^fcts in piew in compiling this GaxeHeer are: — 
tii. To JLffike relaiive poeUion of the varioue ovHes, iowne, €md ^riUagee 
mit^ Of wmoh premnm ^ poetriile, and to ejfhiHt viith the gr^^fieH 
prfiHf^i^a^e brfsvifff (illthpft ie.kn^^pnntpecHfi^ them ; 4mk2 

2fN^y. To note the various countries, provinces^ or terrUjarial difisiof^ i^fnd 
to describe the phjfsical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and poUtical mroiifM^cfncfifp 

IPf> the/ff f^ .fffidpii mmtte 4cfprifHoft9 of the prineipal rii^ere 
4md chait^ofn^outitainsf fhue presenting to the reader ^ within a brief opm* 
pass, a mass ofinfomiaition whtch cannot otherwise be obtained, except ftnfm 
minkUij^icitjfiifvo^iSmesandmMiuseHptfeoarde. 

The Library Edition. 

4 vols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal Beferenc^9^ wd jyt^fi- ^ 16s. 

AfEg^anistan, 



Gazetteer of the Countiie? adjfi^C(3nt to I^dia, on tho ^orth- 
vestjiuqludingScindiS, Affghani3tan, Beloochistan, thePunjaub, 
|Ln(J, the nelgbhouring States. By Epwabd Thqunton, Esq. 
H vols. 8vo. j^l "58. 

Thornton (T.^ East India Calculator. 

By T. Thobnton. 8vo. London, 1823. lOs. 



'EigkoTj of 4ho Pui^aiaby 



And of the Rise, Progress, and Present OondiMon of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thobnton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, tht Amoor and the Paoifie. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage ctf Cirottm- 
navigation in the Imperial Eussian Corvette Rynda, in 1858- 
1860. By Henbt A. HiuLXt, Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 1 6s. 

Tod (OoL Jm.) liravols in Western India. 

EmtaKsiiig a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 

' fiajpootttba>ain4 die Isdos, with an (icoount ef the Atiftjent 
City of N«ii>r^l^ By the lajto lieat-CoL Jajiss Tpd, 

. X)l4aitmtions. ^B^$X 4to. M^ 3s, 

.^J^ Thhisaemhpani^mtohmeiotk/Ume^ 
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ToRWt (W. T. KeC.) Befam tf Fraeefare ia 

to Clear the Block of PoUk Bosincas. Br W.T.McCcixaoh 
ToBSEsis, H.P. Seeood Edidoii. Crown Sro. &«. 



ChiODologieallj smnged. Shmriiig their Histoij, Serrkes, 
Uniform, tc Bj CBpUdn R. TniMKsr, kle 55dt Rfgimcnt, 
8vo. lOt. Od. 

Trotter (L. J.) Historf tf Lidis. 

The Historj . of the British Empire in Indift, finim the 
Appointment of IxH-d Herdinge to the Death of Lcnrd Cuming 
(1844 to 1862). Bj Captain Liovn. Jamu Tborkb, kle 
Beogd FnsilierB. 2 Tolel 8to. lOe. eaeh. 

Lord Lawrenee. 



A Sketch of hia Career. Fcap. Is. 6d. 
— Warren Haitrngs, a Biography. 



Bj Captain Lioxel James Tiu>rrER« Bengal H. P., anthor 
of a ** Historj of India,** ** Studies in Biography," Ac* 
Crown 8to. 9s. 



Tapper (IL F.) Three Fiye-Aet Flays and Twelve Bramatie 
Scenes. Suitable for PriTate Theatricals or Drawing-room 
Etecitation. Bj Mabtih F. Tuppeb, Aathor (^ *'Pro- 
Tcrbial Philosophy/' Ac Crown Sto. GUli. 58. 

Underwood (A. 8.) Surgery for Dental Stodents. 
Bj Abthub S. Umdsrwood, M.B.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

Yambery (A.) Sketehes of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on Mj Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Yambery. 8to. 166. 

" A Tiluable gnaM on almost untroddeii groand."'— ^ 



Yibart (Kajor H. M.) The KiUtary History of the Madras 
Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Yibabt, Boyal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with nnmerons Haps 
id Plana. Yot^lu 8yo.8&b. (YoL H. in the Press.) 
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Yiotoria Cross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per* 

Bonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during: 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Bob;brt W. O'Eibne. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 5s. 

Yyse (0. W.) Egypt : Political, Financial, and Strategical. 

Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Eesources. By Grifvin W. Vysb, late 
on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.^s 
Government. Crown 8vo. With Maps. 9s. 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India. 
By Edward John Warino, M.D.,- &c. 8vo. 6s. (See page 2.) 

Watson (H.) Money. 

By Jules Tardieu. Translated from the French by Mab* 
. OABET Watson. Crown 8vo. . 7s. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Eaye, Eaces and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographie 
- illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 

under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
. Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contain* 

about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 

royal 4to. J^S. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Einpire, By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley's Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols* 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £Q. 10s. 

This work should he perused hy all who proceed to India in th^ 
Civil- Services, 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in Ladisa.. V^ 
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tndtd (B. B.) IscHl^ SdttiiiiiJiMieea. 

By Cobnel S. DisWfe' WattE, kte Bdnjjild Staff <^i^d. Syo. 
With 10 PhotOgtupfad. 148. 

UTilberibiy^e 0L) IfHM fti^ubert 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. 'fiteinrich 
Ereisle von Hellbom. By Edwabd Wilbebfobgs, Esq[t 
Autho^r of '* Social Life m Manich.^ PoU 9yd. 6s. 

Vllk*t feduth ot KnAfa. 

3 vols. 4to« £5. 5li« 

Wilkm (Mrs.) The ShftoUes of an Old Lo¥e. 

By Maba (Mn, Wilkin). -Ofowii 8vo» 7s. 6d« 

Wilkins(W.H.)Vi8TialArt; or Nature thnH^ Ae Hiltlthy 1^ 
With some rimMfks on OHgiuaiity and iFtde Trftde» Artiitio 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm, Noy WtzjEfMS^ AiMliot of 
Art Impressions of Dresden," &c. 8vo. 6s. 
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WmiamB (7.) Idtet of fhe EngUsh Cardiaalft. 

llie Lives i^ tke Englidli CiardiBals, frokn Niefablas Blieiak- 
•peolre (P^pe AdHbn IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Os^diiial Legate. 
With Histoifical INoticas of the Papal Ceort^ By FofisaBt6KB 
WiiXTAitt. 2 tols., 8vo. 14s. 



Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbury. 



The Memoir and Correspomdence dt TtkWih Atlet^at^ iSi^hdp 
bf Bodh^st^rr, in^iCh bte ^tingtlisbcfd <36ntMhpenrariefei. OdWj^ed 
diiefly froih the AtttffkLijr^d "BtMitt Ptifeltn, By F6txMtft6}XR 
Williams, Author of *' Lives of the English Cardinals,'* &c., 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (Kotder) Indiasi WtiidottL 

Or Examples of the Religious, Phil6sophical and £thical 
Dectdnes bf tihe Hi&dud. With a brief H»toty of 4ik6 Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some accbuiit of Q^ 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and IntellectaaL 
By MoNiEB Williams, M.A., Boden Prdfe8sdtx)f SsnsCiit M 
in ibe Vhiiigt^ Of K^^txL t%itd Mtzoiu 6Vb. Wit. 
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Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Bevenue Terms, and^of 
useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, itiifliuslahi, Sarisknt, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malajalam, and 
vtiffiff 2jiaii|^a^8« -CompileiL and pttbtished und^ 1^ lAitllk>- 
Htj of the Hot. "Ih^ OooFb «l Dh^ectekti of tbi (C. I. Oetiip^hj. 

Wellasion^^iitltLtir lf,y Anwairi1Ski]ha£Ki, or tiiglatsoif Cano|ms. 

OonNiioxilj koKfwn aa Kaiilahaxidlkmnah^ being 'ati«da|)tation 
^f ibe Fables of Bidpai. 'tran^ated &<im ihe Pet*ittn« Ri^al 
8vo., 4d8. ; cjso in re^ei 4ta.| ydth illtuni^aled boi^desa^ de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. J63 13s. 6d. 



Hementary Indian ftendev. 



Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
fichdols ih Indku ^Fo^. ifi« 

Wobltyeh (Seljeaail; W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Sar. By 
fiM!Pd&¥ Wi W4oLR¥(tH) d^ead«-at-Law. 2 vols. diro. alQ^ 

Queen of Denmark, Sister 6t George 3rd. fi'rom Family and 
State Papers. By SirLascelles Wraxall, Bart. 13 vols., 8vo. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the iise ol canclidates 
for adimssion into either o€ the MiMtsry Colleges; of a^li*^ 
cants fer'appokitments in the Home or Indiaai €)ivil Servi^s ; 
and of mathematical students gen evaUy. By PfefesMt J; E. 
Young. In one ciosely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. 12s. 

^Iii tite wki^lr bekte tu ht ha* dieted h ^mpkrto BlMaeiiCHxJr 
CMrM^by'Ud^f hiB'k>ng ,expeii»B<ie.aa a teadier and Writer; a»d &• liaa 
produced a very usefiii book. Mr. Young bat not allowed hia own taste 
to rule tbe distribution, biii has adjusted his parts with the skill 6t a 
Teteran." — Athmusum, 

Tonng (M.) and Trent (B.) A Bonus Buldr. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Youkg and Rachel Tr nt, 
Illuii^rtited by 6. P. C^^^gM. Crdwn 8Vd. Ss. 6d. 
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Works in the Press. 

ThS H18TOBT OF IVDIA, A8 TOIJ> BT IT8 OWBT H18TOSIAHS; 

the Local Mahammadaii Dynasties. Vol. L Gazeiat. Bj 
John Dowson, M.B.A.S., late Professor of the Staif 
College. Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to 
Sir H. M. Elliott's Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India ; already edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. Published under the 
Patronage of H.M.'s Secretary of State for India. 

Ajr Ikteobal Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. 
P. Lynam, Indian Public Works Department. 

Wakdibihos IK Baluchistan:. .By G^eneral Sir C. M. 
MacGregor, C.S.I., &c., Author of "Narrative of a Journey 
through Khorassan/' &c. 

Thb English nr India. New Sketches. By E. deYalbezen, 
late Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Translated from the French, with the Author's permisiBion, 
by a Diplomat. 

Diplomatic Study of the Cbimean Wab. Translated 
from the original as published by the Bussian Foreiga 
Office. 2 vols. • 

QussB Pboplb. a Selection of Short Stories. From the 
Swedish of "Leah." By Albert Alberg, Author of 
" Whisperings in the Wood," Ac. 2 vols. 

Ths Jesuits. A Complete History of public and private 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present time. By Theodor Greisenger. 

Undeb Obdebs. a Novel. By the Author of " The In- 
vasion of India from Central Asia." 

Accented Five-Fioubb Loqabithms of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 without Differences. Arranged and 
Accented by liowis D'A. JaAkaon, 
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GujabIt akd the GxjJABiTts: Pictures of Men and Man- 
ners taken from Life. By Bebr4mjf M. Malabdrf, Author 
of " The Indian Muse in English Garb," " Pleasures of 
Morality," « Wilson-Virah," &c., and Editor of the 
Indian Spectator." 



u 



Flotsam and JsTSAJff, Wreckage and Spun Yam. By 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, Master Mariner. 

The Obdebs of Chiyalbt. English and Foreign, existing 
and extinct, brought down to the present time. Compiled 
from original authorities by Major J. H. Lawrence- Archer. 
With Illustrations. 

Reminiscences of an Indian Official. By Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh. 

Life of Alexandeb II., Empebob of all the Ktjssias. 
By the Author of " Science, Art, and Literature in Rus- 
sia ; " " Life and Times of Alexander I." 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Militabt Subjects. By 
Ignotus. Reprinted by permission from the ''Saturday 
I^view." 

Hunting Sketches. By Finch Mason. 

The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. Translated into 
English Verse. By Stratheir. 

!Recollections of the Cabtjl Campaign. By Josiah 
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